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A Suggestion to Congress 


WE were sitting in the smoking compart- 
ment of a Pullman, hitched to a broken 
down, coughy engine that was jerking its way 
along the uneven tracks that paralleled the St. 
Croix River. I had been up the Grand Lake 
Streams for a few weeks’ loaf,—fishing, smok- 
ing, reading, thinking. As the engine labored 
along,—the bleak, stubby remains of fine spruce 
forests on one side of it and the turgid, little 
river full of pulp wood on the other, I half 
closed my eyes and dreamily played a monstrous 
trout on a gossamer line. Just as I was about 
to land my catch, the chap sitting opposite me 
remarked in the same matter of fact tone in 
which he might have said Good Evening! 
“How can they do it for sixty cents!” He 
seemed perfectly sane, his gray eyes were steady 
and calm, so my first impulse to plead an en- 
gagement developed into the conventional “I 
beg your pardon?” Preston continued, “When 
I answered their first advertisement in the New 
Republic, I cheerfully anticipated getting six 
cents’ worth, if that—some cheap, abridged, 
poorly edited book printed in eye-strainin type 
on butcher’s manila. But when those remy 
came!—Just think—a 350 pase copy of ‘Thus 
Spake Zarathustra’—I had tried for months 
to get that last word of ‘Kultur’ translated by 
Thomas Common and with an introduction b 
Frau Nietzsche, and a volume of the finest col- 
lection of 13 De Maupassant stories I’ve ever 
seen, and I think I know my De Maupassant. 
I felt that I had cheated the publishers.” Pres- 
ton paused for breath—I learned afterwards 
that he is an unusually taciturn man—and be- 
fore he could resume, I had opened my bag and 
fished out two charming limp croft leather 
volumes, “The Way of All Flesh” and “The 
Mayor of Casterbridge” with Joyce Kilmer’s 
introduction. 

“I thought you were a bit queer,—at first,” 
I said, “but they say people are judged by the 
books they read, so we don’t need any other 
introduction.” 

“T should say not,” Preston exclaimed ; “col- 
lectors of the Modern Library don’t. Aren’t 
they the most satisfying companion volumes 
ever?” 

Just then the crazy engine grunted and 
pulled up at Machias y Be omy where Preston 
and I got out, stretched our legs and passed 
the time of night with a group of State of 
Maine lumber jacks. Preston told them the 
yarn about Isaac Newton cutting a big hole 
and a small hole in the side of his barn so 
that both his big cat and her kittens could get 
out at night, and we could hear their apprecia- 
tive guffaws as we settled down again to our 
pipes and our chat. 

told Preston a lot about the Modern Library 
that he didn’t know. He had gotten only the 
first twelve titles. He let his pipe go out sev- 


Hand bound limp croft leather, 60c 


eral times when I told him there were thirty 
volumes to be had for the same sixty cent 
price and that almost every one of the new 
titles had an introduction by such men as 
Padraic Colum, Alexander Harvey, Willard 
Huntington Wright, etc., which some people 


thought alone worth the sixty cents. 

I waxed eloquent and, before we thought of turning 
in for the night, had explained how The Modern Library 
had started with the idea of giving the American Pub- 
lic the very best in modern thought at as low a price 
as possible, and in a simple, attractive, convenient 
form. It included books that had never been published 
in this country before, such as “Married” and “A 
Miracle of St. Anthony”; and out of print books; that 
it bought from other publishers the right to reprint 
such worth-while books of contemporaneous interest as 
Wells’ “War in the Air,” James Stephens’ “Mary, 
Mary,” and Schnitzler’s Plays. 

“Best sellers don’t mean entrée to The Modern 
Library,” I said, “though ‘The Best Russian Stories’ 
and “Phe Way of All Flesh’ and ‘Dorian Gray’ and 
several others have been reprinted several times in this 

ition” — 

“Do you realize,” said Preston, “that those fellows 
are doing something big? Only one or two foreign 
ie have attempted anything as fine as that 

fodern Library”— Me 

“That’s just what Gerould of The Bellman, William 
Marion Reedy and Mencken and Kerfoot and all the 
critics are saying,” I answered. 

Preston exclaimed, “Great heavens, man, I’m a 
Modern Library fan myself, but they ought to have 
you on their pay roll.” “Well, to tell you the truth, 
they have,” r replied with somewhat of a sheepish 
Fit: “in fact I’m one of the publishers of the Modern 

ibrary. I wouldn’t have s ng about it if 
you hadn’t wound me up, so you'll have to excuse 
me, and—— 

“Excuse - you nothing,” said Preston, “there ought 
to be an Act of Congress obliging everyone to read The 
Modern Library. I'll call it square, thou if you 
give me one of your new lists, and have br ast with 
me at the Parker House in the morning.” 


Here is the list Boni gave Preston: 


The 
TBO. cc cccccccccccce Plays: A Doll’s House Ghosts, 
, An Enemy of iy 2} 4 
Anatole Brance......ssceeeececcceceseeeeses 
De Maupassant.......cecsceescceesescece Mademoiselle Fifi 
PUIOtMBENS. . wc cccccccccccccccccccccs Thus Spake Zarathustra 
eeccecece PE ee | gt 
Mec ccccccccccsccccccccess Studies in Pessimism 
Way of All Flesh 


An Unsocial Socialist 
ions “? ¥ M 


ayor 
Russian Short Stories 
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A 
The Man Who Was Thursday 
Plays: Hedde Gebler, Pillars ef Bociety, 


Haeckel, Thompson, Weismann,...Evelution in Modern Theught 


r vol., at all stores, 6c extra by mail. 


Published by BONI & LIVERIGHT, 10934 West 40th St., New York. 
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RODIN—THE TREASURE-MAKER: BY DENYS 
AMIEL 


Pies pA OAODIN is dead. It is not merely a sculptor who has 
#| just died, it is The Sculptor. But if his work belongs ~ 

C to all humanity, it belongs first of all to France because 

ra. m of "a _ his nature and his artistic conceptions. , 
Qn 2 in sprang from nothing, or if you prefer 
Biareos he sprang from nature like a ne which no one has 
planted. And sometimes the wild trees grow the 
highest. He began as a workman in the manufacture of Sévres. 
Later he was employed as a workman with other sculptors, but his 
genius was destined to break forth like a volcano and burst all bounds. 
Happily, Rodin had no education whatsoever, which explains why 
all his work springs from sincerity, ingenuousness, and from a naiveté 
that enabled him to rediscover the original law of life, precisely be- 
cause he was ignorant of all the superficial work that had preceded 
his own. It was not necessary for him to forget or to relearn. He 
was born a sculptor at a single stroke and entered naked into the 
world of art, as Adam into the world. If you insist upon giving him 
some artistic parentage, you must compare him with the great French 
image-makers of the twelfth century, those who caused unheard of 
treasures to spring forth on all the French cathedrals. Like them, 
he had a fundamental sense of the life of matter and of its 

organic laws. 

The only slight influence which he seems to have felt is that of 
the sculptors of the eighteenth century and of Carpeaux, and then it 
was merely to carry the expression of their works to the highest pos- 
sible point. When one has known Rodin one can think only of the 
god Pan, for there is something faun-like and terribly sensual in the 
caress which he bestowed upon all form. 

The first work of Rodin, “L’Age d’Airain,” surged up amid the 
productions of the academetic sculpture. It was as though life itself 
had suddenly sprung up in the desert. Stupefaction and hatred were 
at once unchained. Realizing that they were lost before such a 
formula, his confréres cried out that the piece had been cast from 
the models. 
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RODIN—THE TREASURE-MAKER 


Such an absurdity showed an absolute ignorance of the laws of 
life, for a mold is an inert, frozen thing, while there was a living 
thrill in Rodin’s figures. Following this, Rodin made a series of 
women’s busts. A keen, restless psychology is shown in all of them. 
They might be heroines of Tolstoy, not unlike Madame Karenina. 
And in all of these busts one feels the tenderness of a passing youth, 
for from preference Rodin had chosen as his models rather mature 
women, enriched by all the marks of life. Then followed the series of 
celebrated men, Puvis de Chavannes, Jean Paul Laurens, Berthelot. 


T is essential to explain just what makes Rodin inimitable. The 
formula of Rodin may be summed up as follows: “Sculpture 
must be considered from profile. The spectator must be able to 

regard the model from any direction.” In fact, the genius of Rodin 
lies in having renovated the intimate relations existing between the 
different planes. He said furthermore: “The planes of the back 
have their connection with the planes of the face.” In a word, if a 
plane has a certain form it must have an effect upon connecting 
planes. That was the great force of Rodin. Academism, which was 
born in France toward the last of the sixteenth century, worked 
according to ready-made methods. It may be said to have worked 
by scale. Rodin, on the contrary, drawing his inspiration from nature, 
has given us organic life once more. 

Following the series of portrait busts came the celebrated work, 
“Le Baiser,” and from this piece dates the sculptor’s voluptuous 
period. From this moment Rodin would appear to have been influ- 
enced by a pagan philosophy, which explains some of his defects. 
He aimed to give “air to air;” he sought to impart a dream-like qual- 
ity to the stone. His friend Carriére is to a large degree responsible 
for this. Rodin endeavored to paint by means of sculpture. 

In eighteen ninety-eight he produced the Balzac which unchained 
an angry tempest. 

In point of fact, the public and the officials expected a portrait 
and Rodin gave them a symbol—the symbol of Balzac’s genius. In 
a form which combined elements of Egyptian and of Gothic art, 
the sculptor set out to make a sort of monolith of Balzac, a boundary 
stone which should impress by the authority of its essential and rudi- 
mentary form. But in this chimerical wish he had put all modern 
sensibility. He had given his stone all the thrill of his theory of 
planes of light and shade. It is in this work that Rodin has, perhaps, 
best developed his formulas. With Rodin it is not merely the stone 
which gives the impression of life; it is rather the play of light. The 
light, striking various depressions in the stone, and bounding back 
from certain planes seem to leap to the eye and to set before the 
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RODIN: FROM A PHOTOGRAPH TAKEN IN HIS 
STUDIO AT MEUDON BY GERTRUDE KASEBIER. 













Courtesy of the Metro- 
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“THE HAND OF _ GOD,” 
AUGUSTE RODIN, SCULPTOR. 
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PYGMALION AND GALATEA: 
AUGUSTE RODIN, SCULPTOR. 
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“THE THINKER”: AU- 
GUSTE RODIN, SCULPTOR. 














RODIN—THE TREASURE-MAKER 


stone itself a sort of resulting image. This explains why Rodin’s 
influence was fatal to his pupils who hardly ever succeeded in learn- 
ing the science of light and who simply gave imitations of the master 
employing effects of light in an entirely contrary sense. 

It has been frequently asked why there are so many works of 
Rodin which are mere fragments of sculpture, for instance a torso, 
a headless man, a leg, a belly . . . it is because he was concerned 
above all with seizing a given moment of life, and because such or 
such a curious movement of the body or of a muscle interested him 
at times more than an ensemble. This naturally leads us to speak 
of Rodin’s methods of work. 


E always had an army of women models whom he ordered to 
walk about the studio, to gambol, to amuse themselves, to 
take the most eccentric of poses, allowing their most capricious 

fancy full play. Then suddenly he would halt one of them, and, 
hastening to a mass of clay, with a sort of demoniacal fury he would 
start to fix rapidly a torso, a back, a belly, and thus an eternal form 
sprang from his hands, for everything which he touched took on life. 
It may be said that the hands of this man were his language, and he 
never uttered an insignificant word. It is because he loved life with 
exasperation that he sought to seize its slightest movement, and, so 
to speak, collect all its manifestations. That is why his atelier at 
Meudon crowded with innumerable casts which were, perhaps, with- 
out meaning to the profane eye. However, all these fragments, 
separated from an ensemble, are as essential as the words of a dic- 
tionary. Each is an essence, a bit of the language, and possibly 
admirable in itself. 

Now that Rodin is dead I can reveal his secret methods of work 
which he guarded jealously and which were known to but few. I 
doubt if they have ever been revealed before. Night and day he 
had at his disposal a veritable battalion of molders. As soon as he 
undertook a piece of work, the first sitting being finished, several 
casts were made immediately. And the following day, the artist 
found in his atelier the work of the previous day reproduced in four 
or five duplicates. Then he started to work upon one of these casts, 
and if unsatisfied with what he added he began upon another cast. 
In this way he never spoiled the previous work by any succeeding 
faults, and he was sure of being able to use all his efforts, and to have 
them always in fixed shape. That is why Rodin’s work never shows 
fatigue, and why the purity of his inspiration seems to have been 
the thing of a single morning. 

For that matter, everything that he did was at once cast in 
plaster-of-paris. Often when conversing with his friends at Meudon 
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RODIN—THE TREASURE-MAKER 


he worked in clay almost without realizing it, and his passing amuse- 
ment became an admirable work. If he had spent three or four hours 
with his friends, it not infrequently meant that he had executed as 
many little masterpieces which were placed on a table and cast the 
next day. 


ANY people imagine that they know the whole of Rodin’s 

work and in reality they have not the slightest suspicion of 

its extent. Those people believe that they know the work 
of Rodin because they are acquainted with the pieces in the galleries, 
the monuments, the busts, etc., and yet, despite the enormous impor- 
tance of these completed works, they are but few in number compared 
to the innumerable pieces of which I have just spoken. These known 
works might be compared to books, but by the side of the books are 
thoughts. Rodin has produced thousands of thoughts in the trem- 
bling earth, since as I have said his hands were ever eloquent. And 
frequently a world of possibilities is condensed in a single thought. 


ODIN had but two passions in life, Greek sculpture and his 
R' own work. There was a superb Antinoiis placed beneath an 
apple tree at his gardens at Meudon, and he jestingly assured 
his friends that this Antinoiis had grown at the foot of the tree. In 
Rodin there was an atavism (something of the shrewd peasant, at 
once practical and vain) which was highly amusing and which forced 
him into bluffing a bit before the rich strangers who came to visit 
his studio. But when he was with his real friends, the true artists, 
he never spoke but of the antiques. He forgot himself entirely and 
I am sure that no philosopher, no thinker, no genius of words ever 
expressed himself more eloquently than Rodin when his hand caressed 
voluptuously a marble of Praxiteles while he explained the secret of 
organic life. 

The very fact that his early years were spent in poverty accounts 
for the pride he manifested in later life. And it must be said that 
until the very end a pack of wolves was always snarling at his heels. 
A friend of mine went to see Rodin at Meudon one day when Antonin 
Mercier and Luc Olivier Merson had just made a public attack upon 
the genius of The Master. 

“Oh, mon cher enfant,” he said to my friend, “I am overwhelmed. 
See how they drag me in the mire.” 

“But, maitre,’ replied my friend, “you know just the same that 
you are the greatest of modern sculptors and that the world has never 
seen a higher expression of beauty since the Renaissance.” 

“True, true,” responded Rodin, “you are right.” 

Rodin was to some extent the victim of his admirers who fawned 
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“ST. JOHN THE BAPTIST,” 
AUGUSTE RODIN, SCULPTOR. 
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RODIN—THE TREASURE-MAKER 


upon him like so many dogs. Many of the complicated and symbolic 
titles which were bestowed upon the artist’s monuments were not the 
products of his brain. These names are due to the verbiage of cer- 
tain esthetics who deemed it essential to give a title to every work 
which came from the great man’s hands. There is a highly amusing 
story which illustrates the point: 

One day Rodin had made a statue, which to his simple and naive 
mind represented a man seated on a stone, the attitude being that 
of a tired worker. Along came a man of letters and exclaimed: 

“Oh, maitre, what a wonderful thing you have made there in that 
Melchizedek Returning to the Earth.’ ” 

Rodin listened and then excusing himself for a moment on some 
pretext, went behind a screen and wrote down the title which he sub- 
sequently put on the work. In this way, the esthetics fitted Rodin 
out with various complicated and literary symbols, while he himself 
was a simple genius merely concerned with sculpturing life. 

Rodin’s greatest influence has not been exercised upon the sculp- 
tors. Most of the sculptors who admired him have copied him without 
true understanding. He greatly influenced Renoir, who may be said 
to owe Rodin his theories of the play of light, and Henry Caro- 
Delvaille, whom he inspired with a love of the life of the flesh. Apro- 
pos of this artist, I will mention a fact which shows how well Rodin 
appreciated young talents and encouraged them. 

It was at the very beginning of Henry Caro-Delvaille’s career. 
This young painter, who was destined later to become one of the finest 
representatives of modern French painting, had just exhibited an 
admirable nude in which the connoisseurs had seen the finest traditions 
of Titian. But the papers and the officials had sought to crush the 
young talent beneath the weight of injurious criticism. Caro-Del- 
vaille was standing at the foot of his picture, as is the custom on the 
jour de vernissage. He was sad and discouraged. Rodin passed. 
He looked at the work for a long time; he looked at the artist, in 
whom he sensed a certain discouragement, and going toward him 
said suddenly: “Did you do that, Sir? It is admirable . . . under- 
stand . . . admirable. I am Rodin. Come and see me next Sun- 
day at Meudon.” He said this almost brutally as though to put 
force and courage in this young artist whom he felt to be filled with 
doubts. 

HERE is a touching and melancholy story connected with the 

life of Rodin. It is that of The Old Rose. During the years 

of his youth, Rose was the great man’s model. Her fresh, rustic 
body inspired the finest pieces of the sculptor. She became his friend, 
but little by little she was relegated to the rank of a servant, atten- 
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tive and deferential, while the master enjoyed sentimental successes 
elsewhere. She cared for the great man with the infinite tenderness 
of mother and wife, and two months before his death Rodin married 
her. To those who knew this ménage, it was a genuine re-edition of 
the patriarchs Abraham and Agar. 

I have said that the pride of Rodin was at once immense and 
touching. Here is a rather amusing example of it as related by one 
of my friends: 

One day a rich Englishman, who adored Rodin, brought him an 
antique. In exchange the artist gave his admirer one of his own 
statues. The Englishman, wild with delight, kissed the clay-filled 
hands of the sculptor several times. When he had left, Rodin turned 
to my friend and said: 

“What a charming man. He admires me like a god. I am very 
fond of him.” 

When one studies at length the work of Rodin one has such an 
impression of the truth to life that one is at a loss whether to speak 
of him as a sculptor, a poet, a musician or a painter. He has been 
called “the poet of the flesh.” And, indeed, he has made the flesh 
sing. Some of his works are pages of the finest literature, poems in 
clay which have sprung from the earth. He alone has merited the 
name of creator. He was conscious of it. It was his duty and his 
right to know it. 

In the Metropolitan Museum there is a work entitled “The Hand 
of God Molding Matter.” It is the hand of Rodin. Go and look at 
it. There you will find the explanation of the genius of this man 
who when he put his hand to inert matter communicated by some 
extraordinary magnetism the thrill of life. 

Rodin founded no school, for genius does not mount a stool to 
impart itself. He lived alone. He remained alone. He died alone, 
like a Moses who remained aloft on Mt. Sinai. 


TO— 


OU are like a sleepy cloud 
Whose weeping, coming to me from afar, 
Is the ghost of wedded ashes and tears; 
You slip through your sky of soft joys 
Like a mist pilgrim perilously balancing 
Some great cup of wine he had never dared to taste. 
Let the frail slippered wind who brings me your weeping, 
Lift up to you the weeping of my heart 
And let that be our marriage. 





MaxweE..L BopENHEIM. 











WAR WORK OF THE Y. M. C. A.: AS OUR 
PATRIOT AUTHORS SEE IT 


“THE CUTTING EDGE”: BY BOOTH TARKINGTON 


NATION at war is not a nation going about its 
usual business in its customary way while an army 
fights for it. That would be like a man who sits in 
an arm-chair and reads the paper, with one groping 
fist engaged in conflict with an enemy. This will do 
well enough when the hostile party is a child, and it 
was thus we fought Spain in ninety-eight, and thus we subdued 
Geronimo and Sitting Bull; but this war is the World War! It is 
being fought by nations whose armies are only their cutting edge; 
and if our own nation is not a nation at war with its whole soul and 
body, then it is a nation on the way to pay the price for indifference 
to warnings that blaze its whole sky blood red. 

The army is truly but the cutting edge of a nation at war; the 
full strength of the nation must wield it, and it is the nation that 
must keep the cutting edge keen, and must clean and sharpen it 
after battle. So much is mere self-preservation. What helps the 
soldier helps the nation. The nation depends upon him and he de- 
pends upon the nation; it is all one engine, and if one part fails the 
whole will fail. The foot is as much in battle as the cutting edge of 
the weapon in the hand; the laborer at home is as much a part of the 
war as the soldier. What helps the soldier helps me. Again, there- 
fore I do not “give” when I do my share for him. I must, for 
myself, do my share “for him.” I must for my children. I must 
for my nation—or I shall have none, be part of none. J am in battle 
when the soldier is in battle; and he will not fail unless J fail him. 
He has “gone the limit”; he is the cutting edge and he never fails 
so long as his nation never fails him. When nations are at war, the 
soldier is not beaten until the nation is beaten. 

An unbeaten nation, a nation which means not to be beaten, 
keeps its soldiers “fit,” morally and mentally and physically. If it 
doesn’t do that it is beaten, or is going to be beaten—and let not 
one of us for a moment forget that while the Red Cross succors and 
restores the injured soldier, the most important working mechanism 
yet devised and put into practical operation for keeping the soldier 
in sound and wholesome moral and mental and physical condition 
is the Young Men’s Christian Association, as organized for war work. 

Now, the Government is putting the soldiers in the field, 
equipped with guns and gun-powder, ready to fight; and the Gov- 
ernment is taking the money from us to pay the soldier and to pay 
for his weapons and transportation. The Government has taken our 
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“THE CUTTING EDGE”: BY BOOTH TARKINGTON 


money for these things, we say, but it has acted only as our agent 
—the nation’s agent—in thus spending the nation’s money as the 
nation had to have that money spent in the cause of the nation’s ideal 
of liberty, without which the nation’s life is not worth living. But 
the Government has left it to other agencies to do other things; yet 
two of these things are as necessary to victory (which depends on 
the soul and body of the soldier) as are the soldier’s weapons and 
his transportation to the field of battle; and these two things are 
the work covered by the Red Cross and that performed by the Young 
Men’s Christian Association behind the lines. The work done by 
the Y. M.C. A. in prison camps is a work of humanitarianism, but 
that done behind the lines is one of the great ingredients of victory. 

Common sense tells us that whatever makes a man’s soul and 
body healthier, resting him and revitalizing him after the unspeak- 
able drudgery of the trenches, keeping his mind to wholesome allevia- 
tions and cheering cleanliness during his off-hours—common sense 
tells us that whatever does this makes him a better soldier. And 
information tells us that this is precisely the work of the war Y. M. 
C.A. Our “contribution” is compelled by necessity because we know 
that whatever makes a soldier a better soldier is an ingredient of 
victory, and victory is a necessity. If we fight only a draw we are 
back where we were before the war began. We went to war to 
compel a nation, which would not be compelled, save by force, to 
respect our liberty. If that nation is not compelled, our liberty is 
not preserved, and whatever is vital to the force-of-arms, with which 
we are compelling, is vital to our liberty, which is itself vital to us. 
The condition of our soldiers is the vital thing in our force-of-arms, 
and therefore the work of the war Y.M.C.A. in improving that 
condition is a necessity. 


THE Y.M.C. A. HUTS “SAFETY VALVES” FOR OUR 
BOYS IN FRANCE: BY WILLIAM ALLEN WHITE 


fen. V4ROBABLY every young American soldier who crosses 
ph_2 > the ocean has decided rather definitely and rather 
y} dramatically in his own heart that he will never come 

J) back—thus does youth dramatize its fears and aspira- 

Y tions. It is all very high and fine and beautiful. But 

during the years that are to come while these boys 
are in Europe life must be lived through, and life for 
the European soldier is not an idyllic existence. His camp life will 
be rough at the best, and when he is in the trenches he will be in 
the midst of a thousand dangers and always among trying hardships. 
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TRENCH DUGOUT OF THE Y. M. C. A. TYPE 
OF “WHITE HUTS” BUILT IN DESERT LANDS. 











“WHATEVER 
MAKES A MAN’S 
SOUL AND BODY 
HEALTHIER 
AFTER THE UN- 
SPEAKABLE 
DRUDGERY OF 
T H E TRENCHES 
MAKES HIM A 
BETTER SOL- 
DIER.” 
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IS INTRODUCED TO KEEP THE AMERICAN 


“ON THE FRONT” IN FRANCE. 





PORTABLE MOTOR KITCHEN OF THE Y. ™M. ©. A 
SERVING THE MEN AT THE FRONT WITH HOT COFFEE 
AND NOURISHING SOUPS AS THEY GO INTO ACTION 
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“yy. M. C. A. TENTS 
FOLLOWED THE 
TOMMIES ACROSS 
THE ARABIAN DES- 
ERT, SERVING _ICE- 
CREAM SODA WHEN 
THE SUN WAS SO 
HOT THAT THE 
THERMOMETER PUT 
OUTSIDE THE “HUT” 
WENT UP TO ONE 
HUNDRED AND 
SIXTY DEGREES AND 
THEN EXPLODED.” 





PRISONERS OF WAR CAMP AT IRKUTSK-VOENNY- 
GORODAK, SIBERIA, WHO ARE ENTERTAINED AND 
MADE COMFORTABLE BY Y. M. C. A. WORKERS. 





THE Y. M. C. A. DUGOUT SERVING THE 
BRITISH DIVISION ON THE PALESTINE FRONT. 
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THE Y. M. C. A. HUT UNDER SHELL 
FIRE ON THE BRITISH WESTERN FRONT. 











“SAFETY VALVES”: BY WILLIAM ALLEN WHITE 


And above all he will be lonesome for his women kind. He is at the 
mating age—the age when in the very nature of things the urge of 
sex is strong upon him, however ambushed and concealed it may be, 
and the voice of a good woman is music to his ears; and the voice of 
a good woman is going to be rather difficult to find in France. Not 
that there are not millions of good women in France, but they do 
not talk the English language, excepting a few hundred thousand 
foreigners who are there; and, speaking broadly, they are not avail- 
able for the American soldier. 

Here in America we are able somewhat to shape the conditions 
which surround our soldiers. In Europe we must send to the Amer- 
ican soldier American home-made influences. Imagine a great camp 
containing thousands and thousands of young men living in barracks 
or billeted upon the population; then imagine somewhere in that camp 
a long building, perhaps ninety feet long in some cases—perhaps 
two hundred feet in other cases—and from fifty to seventy-five feet 
wide. It is built of boards according to an approved pattern made 
by American engineers. It is one story and as well lighted as econ- 
omy of fuel in the winter will permit. It has a hip roof and inside 
the rafters often show, though sometimes they are covered with 
composition board and wall-paper. Generally the floors are of dirt, 
covered with sand or sawdust, though sometimes board floors are 
available. Scores and scores of writing desks with writing paper 
available are scattered about the place along two sides of a long cen- 
tral aisle and sometimes two, sometimes three pianos are about the 
room. 
Billiard tables, tables for all sorts of games are scattered among 
the writing desks, and at one end of the room is a counter, and at 
the counter are three or four or half a dozen American women, selling 
chewing gum, chocolate, toilet articles, various small articles of men’s 
furnishings, like garters, hatbands, cuff-buttons, or small jewelry, and 
a variety of things that the soldier needs in his daily life. Selling 
these trinkets is but a small part of the American girl’s job. It is 
her job to jolly along the boys—to talk to them about anything 
in the world that interests them; to give them always the companion- 
ship of the women of their kind; to discuss their home affairs, or 
their love affairs, or their military affairs, and to make friends with 
the boys. ‘These women are generally mature women in their late 
twenties, early or late thirties who know the American youth. In 
addition to this many of the English Y.M.C.A. huts have camp 
mothers who take a motherly as well as a sisterly and friendly interest 
in the boys, and doubtless some similar arrangement will be made 
to mother our American boys also. 
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AS EDNA FERBER SEES THE Y. M. C. A. 


In every large camp is another hut, not unlike the one just 
described, except that it has at one end, or one side, a stage. ‘This 
stage is well equipped with all kinds of stage machinery for shifting 
scenes and for lighting, and on this stage every night amateur shows 
are given. In every group of ten thousand men or so will be found 
enough good actors, professional actors as well as others, to keep a 
performance staged every night with the bill changed every week. 
Into these big amusement and recreation buildings the English-speak- 
ing soldiers of Kurope crowd every night. They are the great safety- 
valves of the army. 

The French at first did not see the need for these safety-valves, 
and it was not until within the year that the French have seen the 
wisdom of providing places for recreation and amusement and relaxa- 
tion for the men. Indeed, at first the British did not see the need 
for these things as keenly as they should. It is a lesson that America 
does not need to learn, for her allies have taught her all these things. 
We will begin at the point where they have taken us. Y.M.C. A. 
huts of this type are scattered all through the American training 
camps in Europe and the American army camps in France. No 
other nation in this war is paying so much attention to keeping their 
men fit as the Americans are spending and no other nation is doing 
it so competently as America is doing through the Y. M.C. A. 





WHY I AM FOR THE Y.M.C.A.: BY 
EDNA FERBER 


HEY who know tell us that they get down to funda- 
mentals Out There. And that the same thing that 
brought comfort, and happiness, and peace to the boy 
of fifteen works the same magic in the boy of twenty- 
five and thirty. A chance to get together with his 
crowd and sing. Every man in the world thinks he 

has a voice and secretly longs to lift it in song. The Y. M. 

C. A. has instituted “sings,” and they say that these affairs do 

more to put heart in the men, and courage, and unity, than any 

one other thing. A fireplace on a cold night. The very sight of 
that, as he opens the Y. M. C. A. door, is enough to wipe the day’s 
hardships out of his mind. Books. Companionship. Listen to 
some of the questions put to a director at one of the New York camps: 

“Say, I just heard about this guy, Kipling. I'd like to get one 
of his books. One of those about soldiers. I forget the name.” 
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THE Y. M. C. A. IN FRANCE: BY MAUDE R. WARREN 


That boy might have lived and died in the place he came from 
without ever having heard of Kipling. There’s more to be learned 
in this war than how to stick the enemy with a bayonet. Much more. 
And it’s being learned. And it’s being taught. And the Y. M.C. A. 
is doing the teaching. 

“Have you a history of philosophy?” This from quite another 
type. 

The librarian shook his head. “No, but I'll get it for you.” 
And he did. 

“Meester, you make plees’ writing here to Mees Anna Slovak 
she my seester.” 

An envelope to be addressed for a boy still struggling with 
spoken English, and quite unable to cope with the written curlicues. 

Thousands and thousands of boys in camp today are unable to 
speak a word of English. The Y.M.C. A. is undertaking to teach 
them. Instructors feed them whole sentences at a time, and it’s won- 
derful to see how they digest them. Homely things they teach them; 
everyday, commonplace things. Sentences they need. 

“T open my eyes. I get up. I put on my clothes. I eat my 
breakfast.” Pitiful, and yet glorious, somehow. ‘Too busy with pick 
and shovel until now to learn these things. 


WHAT I SAW THE Y.M.C. A. DOING IN FRANCE: 
BY MAUDE RADFORD WARREN 


AST winter I was walking up a grey London street 
just off ‘Tottenham Court Road; grey buildings, grey 
sky, but on the pavement, a stream of glorious dusky- 
gold,—the uniform of men in khaki. A group of 
them stopped suddenly in front of a tall building on 

| which was the sign of the red triangle. They pulled 

off their caps, swung them in a wide circle, and 








shouted. 

“Good old Y. M.! Good old Y. M.!” 

Their young faces, a moment before masked with that stoic sur- 
face born of trench life, now spoke eloquently their appreciation, 
their gratitude. They gave that grey Y. M.C. A. building the look 
aman gives his home. 

“Well, it is the nearest thing to home we have out there,” one 
lad replied, when I said something of the sort to him. 

We discovered that we had been born within a hundred miles 
of each other, and then he spoke to me freely as soldier boys back 
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THE HUTS OF THE WHITE KNIGHTS: 


from-the ftont often do speak to people whom they do not expect to 
see again. 

“These blessed little ‘huts follow our war lines wherever they 
go. ‘They come up under shell fire just as close as the war-office 
will let, thém. I can never forget the first time I got into support 
trenches. -It was pretty hard to sit there under fire the first time, 
and when our seventy-two hours were over I staggered out of the 
communication trench half stupefied. The first thing I saw in a 
meadow just up by the-road was a Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion field kitchen all ready with hot coffee.” 

“Yes, Ma’am,” he continued. “Good old Y. M. is about the 
last thing we see going into the trenches and the first thing we see 
coming out. Where can a fellow be sure of hot food? The Y. M. 
Where can he-see a cinema to take his mind off the trenches? Lots 
of the Y. M. huts have them. Where can he hear a little music?” 

They will be cold, those men you love; the Y.M.C.A. will 
warm them and feed them. ‘They will perhaps be depressed; the 
Y.M.C. A. will cheer them. Think of the Y. M.C. A. as serving 
for you, as giving these boys of yours all you would give them with 
your own hands. It can not be done without money. And those 
who are not making emotional sacrifices by sending men to the front 
ought to give the more because they are spared this sad cost. Won't 
you give all you can—everybody? And then, won’t you give more 
than you can? Sheltered woman with a warm house to go to, won’t 
you give up that new blouse you think you need and turn the money 
it would cost into the Y. M.C. A. fund? 


THE HUTS OF THE WHITE KNIGHTS: 
1 BY ELLIS PARKER BUTLER 


HAVE shaken hands within one week with two Y. M. 
C.A. men, one just back from Siberia and forty to sixty 
below zero, and the other just back from Mesopotamia 
and one hundred and twenty degrees in the shade. The 
one man brought with him from the prison camps of 
Siberia a letter of thanks and regret at his departure 
signed by a captured German Roman Catholic priest, a captured 

Hungarian Reformed minister, a Mohammedan and a Jew. It 
is a quaint letter and the Y. M. C. A. man is called “Your Well- 


> 








born Highness,” and he is urged to continue the work and to exert 
all his influence to establish more Y. M. C. A. headquarters in other 
prison camps. The man from Mesopotamia followed the 'Tommies 
across the Arabian desert, setting up his Y.M.C.A. tents when 
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BY ELLIS PARKER BUTLER 


there was a halt, and moving on when the army moved on. He was 
in Bagdad before the last of the army entered, gathering up books 
that the raiders from the desert had scattered in thestreets and mak- 
ing a library of them for the soldiers, and in a day or two he had 
two ice plants going and was serving ice cream sodas when the sun 
was so hot that a thermometer put outside the “hut” went up to one 
hundred and sixty degrees and then exploded! 


Up in Siberia a nobleman’s palace was handed over to the Y. M. 
C. A. to use as a “hut”; down in Bagdad the biggest hotel was the 
“hut” assigned to the Y.M.C.A. In Siberia and in Russia proper 
they found German prisoners of ten, twelve and fourteen years of 
age herded in with the men, threatened with vice, tuberculosis and 
insufficient nourishment. They secured separate camps for these 
children. Down in Mesopotamia, as the wounded Tommies were 
floated down the river to the hospital bases, the Y. M.C. A. men 
were the first to go aboard the overcrowded river boats, with cigarettes 
and chocolate. Clark, the man I met from there, told me that it 
was sun and sunstroke the Tommies feared most; Moran, the man 
from Siberia, says the frost and frostbite is the dread of the prisoners 
in the camps. It shows the universality of the work these white 
knights of the huts are doing. 


The horror of nations has always been the “camp-follower.” 
Conquered lands and friendly lands have suffered alike from outrages 
and diseases that followed the armies. It is a new and wonderful 
thing that the armies of America and her Ailies have a new sort of 
camp-follower—men as manly and unafraid as the soldiers them- 
selves, and who have but one thought: to keep the soldier clean, happy 
and “straight” and the populations of war-ridden districts sane and 
normal. 


This work is a great work. It begins right here at home when- 
ever the Government decrees a camp or acantonment. Almost before 
the first recruits arrive the Y. M.C. A. hut is up. It may be a tent, 
or a shed, or an old building, but there it is, with the well-known 
triangle above the entrance and clean play combined with sane help- 
fulness are immediately on tap for every man in the camp. 


Everywhere the army officers and the Red Cross work hand 
in hand with the Y.M.C. A. We have had the Y. M.C. A. in the 
various permanent cantonments of our army here for years and the 
men in command of the army know what the Y.M.C.A. is. In 
Siberia the Y. M.C. A. could get improved conditions for the war 
prisoners that no Russian official could secure for them. France hesi- 
tated about permitting the huts to follow the army but allowed one 
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THE COMING OF DEATH 


or two to be put up as experiments—and then asked for hundreds 
of them. 

And as a purely military affair the Y.M.C. A. means some- 
thing huge. In a short war courage and dash count most; in a long 
war the morale of the troops wins. The Y.M.C. A. and the Red 
Cross, working together, are making the difference that is beginning 
to show now wherever the enemy faces our men and the men of our 
Allies. Our men are just a little bit surer that they are not cast at 
the enemy as mere cannon-fodder. The home people have not sent 
them away and forgotten them. “Go! fight for us!” we have said, 
and then we have thrown up, just behind them, the huts of the Y. M. 
C. A. as a symbol that civilian America is right there, with dollars 
and thoughts and a great warm-hearted desire to make all as right 
and comfortable and cheery as it can be made. 

I take off my hat to the white knights of the huts! 

(Continued on page 427) 


THE COMING OF DEATH: BY JOHN BLACK 
Tt was a sudden silence in the trees, 


The zephyr choirs, 
Subdued and reverent, breathed strange melodies 
On hidden lyres. 


There were new meanings in the sky and sea, 
And in the flowers, 

The world grew lovelier in the mystery 
Of lovelier hours. 


What was the message of the solitude, 
What was the word 
That, over the loud stillness of the wood, 
The people heard? 
A lamp went out. Its flame was white as snow, 
By night-winds whirled. 
A lamp went out . . . wentout . . . anda great glow 
Filled all the world. 
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THE REFRESHING BRILLIANCE OF THE AN.- 
NUAL WATER COLOR SHOW 


mQQAN’S craving for rich, vivid, stimulating color was 

‘, refreshingly apparent in the Twenty-eighth Annual 
Exhibition of the New York Water Color Club, held 
at the American Fine Arts Building, New York 
City, during the latter part of November. Whether 
this impetuous longing for pure color is a psycho- 
logical condition brought about by the quickening, 
vivifving, arousing exigencies of this world war, is perhaps not 
definitely to be determined. Certain it is, however, that in art, archi- 
tecture, decoration, dress, flying banners in our streets, gay colors 
on our pleasure cars, dazzling blocks of color in posters and bill 
boards, our universal delight in gratifying a love of color is a con- 
spicuous quality of present day existence. 

Many times it has been said that this joy in crude color is a 
mark of man’s rebellion against the refined grayness of Puritanical 
days. The half tones that represented the modest, complacent lives 
of our Puritan ancestors might be likened to unprepossessing bulbs, 
that when awakened to activity by spring sunshine, burst into a blare 
of gorgeous blossoms. How the whole country has responded to the 
dancing, animating color of Bakst, Rheinhardt, Granville Barker, 
and Gordon Craig. Designers have borrowed inspiration from the 
joyous riots of primitive color shown on the stage, and touched up 
our dun-colored costumes and gray-brown streets, and we have all 
heen better for daring to flourish a bit of scarlet on our hat or sham- 
rock green on our costumes. Huysman recognized the power of color 
to cheer or depress the beholder. He speaks of the “bugle cry of 
red, the limpid confidence of white, the repeated hallelujahs of yellow, 
the virginal glory of blue.” 

In walking through the galleries of the Water Color Exhibition 
one could not but be impressed by the way certain pictures stood 
out with the amazing force of a blossoming oasis in a desert of gray 
sand. As in every exhibition ever held, there were a few treasures 
that glowed with all the greater importance because of the barren- 
ness of the major portion. It recalls the monotonous hours of read- 
ing through which one must wander to find the clear, limpid truths 
of any scripture. But, on the whole this exhibition was a most dis- 
tinguished one, not through the quantity of strong canvases but by 
reason of the excellence of a few. 

As one entered the first gallery and looked past the bronze foun- 
tain figure of Chester Beach, to the three-paneled screen showing the 
“Gay Dance of the Fireflies” by Lucy W. Hurry, the atmosphere 
seemed pulsing with color, as it does on an October day out on the 
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A BRILLIANT WATER COLOR SHOW 


hills at the edge of a maple grove. This vibrant quality came from 
the few dominating canvases occupying the place of honor. On the 
east wall of the first gallery was George Elmer Browne’s scintil- 
lating canvas, “The White Seiners.” 'This canvas flashed and quivered 
like the sun on tropical waters, flying spray over turquoise and peacock 
blue waters, white boats bobbing and curtseying with the motion of 
wind and waves, were all caught and imprisoned upon this canvas 
with remarkable strength and genius. The handling bold, positive, 
sure, vigorous, the swing of the composition contributed to the crea- 
tion of a most powerful and delightful picture. “Afternoon Sun- 
light” by Felicie Waldo Howell was another strong canvas partly 
responsible for the radiance of the room. Irma Kohn’s “Friday 
Morning,” R. Kinsman-Waters’ delightful “Grind Organ Man” and 
the “New Sonata” by Arthur I. Keller, brought the standard of the 
room up to a high note of interest and excellence. Eugene Higgins 
was represented by three of his characteristic broad, powerful, human 
sketches, one of which, “The Madonna of the East Side,” we are 
showing with this article. 


HE new importance given to gardens was apparent in this 

exhibition through sun-lighted paths and walls as well as through 

delineations of individual flowers. Along with the innovation 
of garden interest has come the interest in fairies, for whoever loves 
gardens loves also a fanciful quality of mind. The three pictures of 
flowers by Herbert M. Baer, the green “Butterflies” by Helen M. 
Sewell, “The Shower Bath” by Frances Bassett Comstock, showing 
a dainty-winged fairy being showered with dew drops sprinkled from 
the heart of a rose by mischievous elves, and two other pictures of 
butterflies, one by Lief Neaudross, the other by Edna Boise Hopkins, 
are all most charming examples of poetic, fairylike fancy and skilful 
draughtsmanship. 

A most interesting group of decorative panels by Beatrice Ste- 
vens showing the “Parsifal Prelude,” “Belgium” and the “Seventh 
Symphony” as danced by Esther Gustafson, seem to hold fresh sug- 
gestion for the treatment of music rooms. The motion and rhythm 
of the dancers were charmingly caught both in color flashes and atti- 
tude. Other canvases that caught the attention in this first gallery 
were “Homeward Trail” and “Mountain Women” by Edna Boise 
Hopkins, “A Windy Day” by Vera Poppé, “The Very Blonde Baby” 
by Hilda Belcher why ‘The Hunter’s Moon” by Francis Isabel Neill. 

The second gallery also had its distinguishing canvases such as 
the brilliant “Old Piers at Gloucester” by Anna Fisher and the 
“Guinea Boats, Gloucester” by the same artist. “Liberty Garden in 
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A BRILLIANT WATER COLOR SHOW 


Connecticut” by A. T. Van Laer, and “Somewhere in Connecticut” 
by the same artist, which we have the pleasure of showing. This 
room also showed the tendency to honor gardens and flowers, in a 
realistic, fanciful and even grotesque manner. A charming little 
bit of humor by Gertrude King in “You Never Miss the Water Till 
the Well Runs Dry” shows three baby birds patiently standing 
around a bird bath waiting for the mistress of the garden to notice 
that the sun had caught up all the water. Other canvases that 
attracted great attention were “In Honor of the Belgian Commis- 
sion” by Felicie Waldo Howell, “Gypsy Life” by R. Kinsman 
Waters and “Autumn,” another fairy composition by Frances Bas- 
sett Comstock. A number of interesting miniatures were shown and 
some unusually good bits of sculpture. Three bronze animals by 
Anna V, Hyatt were especially excellent. There were a number of 


fountain figures and portrait busts and a charming dancing figure 
by Mario Korbel. 


OTH the complacent old and the adventuresome new tendencies 
B in art were represented in this exhibition. The mediums also 

offered every variety of established and new treatments, the 
pure water color and pigments mixed with white being used as indi- 
vidual fancy dictated in mannerisms varied as the artists themselves. 
This very variety of handling coupled with the broad scope of sub- 
jects brought this year’s exhibition a trifle forward in both interest 
and attainment. 

The tendency toward the freer use of pure color and the child- 
like delight of daring to call in color for the brightening of the home, 
was most apparent in this exhibition. The joy of abandonment to 
color has not only influenced the technique of the pictures but the 
subject matter, for the artists choose compositions that give them the 
chance for vivid color. When sunlight pours at full noonday upon 
sparkling water, splashed into foam by playful winds or when it beats 
full upon an autumn garden, then the interest of the modern artist 
is caught and he turns to the magic of his palette to fix it in perma- 
nent form. These glowing pictures would have stood out with too 
positive colors in the homes of our ancestors but because we have used 
color freely in the decoration of our rooms, hangings, rugs, chair 
coverings, pottery, pillows, even in the clothes which we wear, these 
joyous bits of outdoor sunshine give the last and most satisfactory 
finish to our modern, cheerful homes, quite in contrast to the old-time, 
prim, matter-of-fact furnishings of the house. 
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“CAMEO” CORRIGAN: J]BY WILL LEVINGTON 
COMFORT 


E chose to smoke on the forward deck before dinner. 
Dusk was gathering for a night of stars; the south 
wind was soft, but not seductive enough to charm 
away the dullness that weighed him down. Young 
Noel had disappeared. The circumstances of his 
vanishing had brought Corrigan swiftly to a full 
realization of what Noel had meant—more than mas- 

ter-and-pupil, more than the usual father-to-son. Noel was a bit 

heady and lost in himself, but a youth of unquestionable promise 
and power. Corrigan felt that in some deep way he had failed the lad. 

Few were upon the deck. It was with an arresting sense of 
interest that he met a woman’s eyes, as he passed her chair in his 
pacing. They were Irish eyes—he could tell from the mystery that 
clouded them. ‘This was the second evening out, and he had not 
seen her on board until this moment, though he began to grapple 
at once with the conviction of having seen her somewhere before. 

She fitted into a plane of attraction that seemed to challenge 
him at first as a workman. There was a peculiarity about this. He 
could bring her out in stone—that is, he could see her in stone—color 
and texture and line. 

He cut cameos for a living. It had been rather a sumptuous 
living of late. He was heavy with too much, and he knew it. Some- 
times he looked back with a longing he would not have told a living 
soul, to the days when he ground the little jewels a-hungering. A 
lean, brawny boy then—an Irish lad with finger-tips like a musician, 
and a breast that ached for something—someone—a dream in his 
head. 

That dream had taken form one night long ago. By mistake 
had come to him a glowing bit of chaleedony—a carnelian. It was 
luck. He could not have purchased a chip. It had a red-gold tea- 
rose buried in a cloud, and light all around, like the light of a cross. 

. He had raised a woman’s face on that stone—working in the 
gloom of a dusty room—without further nourishment than tea and 
tobacco, yet seeing the face all the better for that—a fact that many 
a real workman has learned. All the love the boy-heart dreamed 
was about him as he worked—perfume and contour and bloom. The 
carnelian held of itself either an accident or a miracle of beauty. 
That was a cameo. He struck an old Bavarian dealer who knew a 
gem when he saw one, and Corrigan didn’t starve after that. 

He did worse. He made others—none so good, a divine some- 
thing going out more and more in duplication—the mechanical com- 
ing in, and sales endless. It started something in taste that had not 
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“CAMEO” CORRIGAN: A STORY 


been in the world before and Corrigan got others to make his gems, 
but some deep soul-thing in him cried out a degradation his brain 
did not understand. He heard that the original had gone to Ireland. 


ANY workmen and apprentices had ground cameos for Cor- 
M rigan in the years that followed, but they all ate too much 

and were too content. Only Noel. Noel was headstrong 
and conceited, but he did not multiply by mechanical means. Noel 
left his wages in his coat-pocket and tried to get a dream out of his 
thin chest. Corrigan once spoke of The Carnelian to Noel: 

“A man can do no worse than to look back seven years to a 
thing that he did well. It’s obscene to do that, my son. But it’s 
God’s truth: I can’t make them like that any more. I was a lad 
then, but a man. I’m a man now, but a fad.” 

Corrigan had been around the full circle of these time-worn 
thoughts, before he reached the woman’s chair a second time. As 
he approached, her profile was very clear under the deck-lamp, and 
he saw that she was like the old cameo—but this was not all: He 
recalled where he had seen her before. It was in Noel’s studio less 
than three weeks ago—a summer afternoon. She had on a gold- 
brown robe, her face in a shimmer or gild, but turned from him. A 
curtain was blowing near her, letting in the sunlight. It was not 
like city sunlight—rather as if it came from fields and hills and great 
waters. A yellow rose was at her breast; her body as delicate as a 
reed of iris. 

Noel was working on jade. He had looked up in his absorbed 
way when Corrigan’s face was at the door, but had not called when 
his master stepped back. Noel always had an adequate sense of 
Noel. Corrigan laughed because he had found himself wanting to 
be called in. He had an awe that was sometimes mixed with distaste 
for the temerity of the younger generation in all their affairs with 
women and girls. . . . He wondered what Noel would do in jade 
with such a face. He, Corrigan, had done his best work with a 
vision for a model. 


E halted by the rail now. On that afternoon, it had not 
H occurred to him that this woman was the living original of 
his own favorite cameo. He would not have stepped back 

so quietly and shut the door had he seen her in Noel’s shop as now. 
For on this night he had the queer, laughing realization that he had 
been waiting for a woman to come and make good that old vision 
that had haunted him. He considered that he had been saintly true 
to that ideal, for a man who had messed and mixed around the world. 
. He was full of awe and trepidation as he strolled toward the 
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“CAMEO” CORRIGAN: A STORY 


place where she sat, finally stopping before her. Corrigan had a 
way with him: 

“Send me about my business if I’m wrong,” he said, “but I 
thought you wouldn’t take it amiss to talk a bit with me.” 

Somewhere out of the wind and dusk, a low laugh sounded. 
Her hand indicated a chair at her right. 

“I would not,” she said. 

“You thought of it, too?’ he asked eagerly, yanking his chair 
forward. His voice reached his own ears with harshness never before 
noted. 

“What a precipitous demand upon one’s honesty! I'll be equal 
to it. It did occur to me a 

“I thought I knew you,” said Corrigan. 

“Oh, don’t disappoint me!” 

“T—sure, I didn’t mean acquaintance——” 

“Ah bP] ° 

There was a silence and Corrigan heaved a sigh. The fact was, 
he had lost her a minute—the last time that night—and had fallen 
into the old weariness concerning Noel’s disappearance. 

Her face had clouded. Suddenly it occurred to him that his 
sigh might have been construed as a mere male matter. 

“T’ve lost a friend,” he said abruptly. 

“A woman?” 

The little question was like a caress—an Irish touch in the 
intonation going straight to his heart. 

“No—a lad.” 

“Your own?” 

“Not a son, but my own. A good lad and a rare a 

He told her about the gem-cutters, with the faintest, farthest 
touch of his own part, adding: 

“A good lad—and they’re rare nowadays. Most of ’em come 
into their bit of a picture, copied from another’s work, and do it 
again and again. They make a day’s work of God’s own materials. 
They haven’t reverence—the many workers. They’re mechanics. 
This Noel sees a form in clear grain. His fingers rub each other 
to bring it out. When it’s out, he sees another—a better one. He’s 
restless. Shh-h—he has a soul.” 

“Why, shh-h . 

“Most people wouldn’t know what I meant,” he answered. 

“Did the lad die?” she said. 

“No, a woman took him. I’m not out to run him down. I 
never miss an excuse to go back to Ireland. Maybe he’ll be home 
when I get back. Sure, it’s Corrigan he’ll need when he comes to 
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himself. . . . A whole row of devils Noel had, but they’re always 
in the escort of a real lad. He kept them at his feet most of the 
time.” 

“Perhaps the woman will do him good.” 

A twinkle came to his eyes. “You dispose of a man like a cake 
in the oven.” 

“Perhaps he belonged in the oven,” she said. 

Corrigan hitched his chair closer to see her face. 

“T’ve told you about him—you should know,” he said briefly. 

“But you only saw him in your—do you call it a studio or a 
shop, where your work is done?” 

“Sometimes they work like a lot of millhands,” he replied. 
“Where would you know a man if you didn’t get him at his work?” 

“A woman sees another side.” 

“In any case, he was doing up big things, and she spoiled his 
work and took him away from me.’ 

“Perhaps you were spoiling him 

“Now that is as it may be. Anyway, he stood to become a great 
workman yi 

“You know what the other side of a great workman is?” 

“IT do not.” 

“A great lover. But great lovers are sometimes absurd in youth 
—too much power to use well until they are trained by the prelim- 
inary women Ps 

“T must have been a dub,” said Corrigan. 

“We were talking about Noel.” 

“I was not.” 

“T thought he was heavy upon you. You sighed so sincerely.” 

“He was,” said Corrigan, “but you put him off me.” 

Her face was turned even farther away. Flashing spirit had 
come to the old vision. She was silent, and then said softly: 

“T would have taken you for a great workman,” she said, put- 
ting him back in his own zone. 
“T broke training x4 

“Were you, too, spoiled by a woman?” she asked plaintively. 

“IT was not,” said he. “I was spoiled because they gave me 
enough to eat before I put on the holy orders of the craft. I got 
to making money instead of cameos. I’ve been trying to keep the 
lad lean and fit until his character sets.” 

“We're talking about Noel again. Great workmen are apt to 
be very conceited as young men—I mean in their performances with 
women. Were you?” 

“I’ve had no truck with women.’ 
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“CAMEO” CORRIGAN: A STORY 


“And yet you come and sit with me—ask to come—with all the 
calmness of a priest?” 


“I was rocking inside 
“But why did you come?” 


bP] 











“Once I did a cameo myself ‘“ 

“Ves ” 

“Once long ago, I sat in a room with a bit of god-touched chal- 
cedony in my hand. . . . (Listen to me tellin’ my heart’s inmost 


soul to you!) It was long ago. Well, Ma’am, I raised a face from 
the stone and it was the face of a saint, but the walls of me were 
cavin’ for food at the time.” 

“Yes,” she whispered. 

“Ah, well,” said Corrigan, 
little else——” 

“But I asked why you came to me.” 

“I’ve been haunted by her ever since,” said Corrigan remi- 
niscently. 

“But you said you’ve had no truck with women Pe 

“Heaven bless you—’twas a vision r 

“But I don’t see why you—why you drew up your chair r 

“You don’t now! It’s a pity you don’t——” 

“Really, no one could e 

“Corrigan’s in deep waters. I tell you, Miss or Ma’am, ’twas 
because she waked up after these many days.” 

“The cameo?” 

“The vision,” 


“a? 


twas worth doing, but I’ve done 














said Corrigan. 


They had dinner and were quiet. It was long. The Captain 
was humorous. They rejoined on deck and encountered interesting 
silences. . . . Once he leaned to her and it was like bending over 
the wall of the world’s garden. 

‘ . But you are a workman, Mr. Corrigan,” she said after 
a while. 

“You heard someone speak my name—before today?” 

“No,” she answered.” 

“You knew it, then?” 

—T“”” 

“T don’t know yours.” 

“That humiliates me.” 

Corrigan, forgetting now to ask her name, shook with a deep 
chuckle. “But what makes you think of me being a workman?” 

“Once I saw that cameo of yours a 
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Corrigan started, but managed to say, “And once I saw the lad 
Noel making a cameo of you p 

Her eyes were filled with light. “Were the walls of you caving 
for food at the time? It might have been another vision.” 


HE talked about her childhood in Ireland. The incidents 
S gleamed for Corrigan. He found himself in a more ample and 

spacious world. She told him about her father, picturing a 
man, to Corrigan’s mind, such as he himself might have been, had 
not the world slowed him up—a man who gathered beauty to him from 
all the world, in stone and canvas, in metal and pottery, in orchids 
and roses. 

“Once,” she added, “he took me to Dublin and showed me your 
cameo, saying, “There’s hell and heaven in it. It’s you, Maiden.’ 

. The cameo meant something to me, and what my father saw 
in it. It made me want some new voice—some longer, more outside 
road—oh, I think it made me want the impossible! I asked the 
dealer all about it.” 

Corrigan trembled with interest. Old haunting emotions came 
back. She was like a star in the twilight of old Ireland. Her every 
posture was a picture; voice and all, magic with the ancient joy of 
earth. The ruddy brown of Corrigan’s face whitened out, his blue 
eyes lost their hard brightness; even his speech, under the pressure 
of emotion, slipped back into the ancestral twist. 

“And so the little bit of chaleedony gave you the great restless- 
ness,” he pondered. “The little carnelian—but what I put into it! 





—a lad’s visitation from the Most High. . . . I think I wanted 
to live something of that over again through Noel. I didn’t know 
it til now, but that’s what I was after. . . . I think we don’t know 


what we’re doing half the time. And what’s been holding you all 
these days?” 

“TI think the world must have touched me,” she murmured. 
“Perhaps I have fallen to multiplying things.” 

“Ah,” said Corrigan. 


“Of course, in New York, when I heard that ‘Cameo’ Corrigan 
was there, I wanted to see, wanted to go to the place where that 
gem came from » 

“But why didn’t you keep going ’til you came to the man who 
cut the gem?” 

“He was never at home.” 

“The fool,” said Corrigan. 

“One of his young friends was very interesting and audacious. 
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Others might have called it effrontery, but one forgives an artist. 
I couldn’t refuse helping him a little—just two or three afternoons. 
Then, of course, I thought ‘Cameo’ Corrigan might come in. Once 
I saw him, but he wasn’t looking my way ‘ 

“Sure I have the same to report 2 

Her face was in a mist of silver, under the deck-lamps of frosted 
grass. It was the face of the vision long ago, taken form and living 
beauty. . . . The black horizon moved with the despair-signals of 
all times, at least for Corrigan’s eyes this moment. 

“I suppose he loved you, too?’ he said. 

“Too?” she repeated. 

“Any man would love you.” 

“What an idea!” 

“And you thought a deal of him?” 

“T think he imagined he cared for me, but he cared so much for 











himself—oh, so much! . . . I did sit for him, but in my own way. 
. Because he was so mighty to himself, I didn’t mind showing 
him a woman—yjust a little. Ah, it won’t hurt him a 


Her hand had come out to Corrigan. 

“A brush with a woman never hurt a big man,” she added 
pleadingly. 

“You don’t think I’m eatin’ my heart out about him bein’ hurt?” 
Corrigan panted. 

“IT thought you loved him. You seemed to resent so terribly 
the—evil woman who took away your Noel——” 

“I was a child then——” 

yy . This Noel was not used to seeing the primitive woman 
step out of picture-books, into real life.” 

“He was what?” 

“Oh, I showed him a picture greater than the one he had for 
me—in the work. I put it all around me as he worked. I made 
him see a man plowing at mid-afternoon—a drone of honey-laden 
bees, the sleepy crooning of birds, distant cattle knee-deep in cool 
water—a woman coming from the little farm cabin with a jug of 
buttermilk, carrying it to her man—an excuse to go to him—love- 
light in her eyes—a baby in her arm—the intoxicating summer in 
her veins and hair. . . . He sees her and calls whoa. The horses 
stand. He comes to the fence—drinks—and as he drinks his eyes 
lift to the wonder in her eyes. He climbs. She places the little baby 
on the grass and her arms are free. There is no one else in all that 
rolling land of furious sunlight and silent waiting earth——” 

“The devil was in it,” said Corrigan. “You're blinding, woman. 

. What came of it?” 
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“It was only the second or third afternoon. He seemed to forget 
his work—very suddenly. I heard that he had disappeared. . 
I heard that his master was setting out to find him i“ 

“You were wrong.” 

“Wrong?” 

““Cameo’ Corrigan went out to look for the woman with the 
jug of buttermilk.” 

“Is she in Ireland?” she asked. 

“She’s in Ireland or heaven,” he answered. 


ORRIGAN arose and paced the deck. 

. . . She had come. She was the brimming cup. She could 

laugh; she had tears. She was lovely as nature and the night. 
She was air, water, earth and fire. . . . Doubtless she had brought 
many men to their knees. He, Corrigan, was down now—perhaps 
from her standpoint just an evening’s performance. He glanced 
back along the deck. Her face was in the mist—wondering, expect- 
ant—girlish in such a lovely way—the face of all his life... . 
Corrigan had to know his fate. His limbs had lengths of numbness 
in them. He recalled what the long-ago vision had done to his soul, 
and this woman was the vision in earth’s rarest materials. He would 
crawl away from her this night, or he would carry her away, singing 
his anthem of life. 

“You've got me,” he told her. “You got Corrigan quick. . 
Long ago I looked for you to come, but the quest went to sleep in 
my heart like the cunning of my hands. . . . I’m much or little, as 
you see. You frighten me—you glorify me. Are you coming nearer, 
or are you fading away?” 

He could not know her look. Her face seemed a part of the 
mist—only the color of her lips and the changing presence of her 
eyes. His heart dropped to dying beat. It was something like this 
that he heard: 

“Tt’s the first step of our journey home a 

“Do you mean heaven or Ireland?” his lips muttered. 

It seemed now that her smile was almost wistful. . . . He 
was lost forever to the chilled sanity of the market-place. 

“What are you going to do with me?” his voice went on. “Is 
it your hand, or a spear?” 

“You’re fanciful, ‘Cameo’ Corrigan.” 

“TI s’pose I make you yawn—I s’pose the lad was more blithe 
for you e 

“Ah, don’t Y 

“Come with me to the dark!” 
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“No, to the light 

He picked her from - chair—the world gone out from his 
thoughts like a fallen rocket. There was rose-light in the mist, and 
all potency in his arms. 

“Not—tonight—no more words or anything tonight. Let me 


” 


pms 
“It will slay me to let you go.” 
“You cannot be sure so soon. Think of us apart—one night!” 
“Are you making game of me?” 
“Ah, don’t, Corrigan . 

. .« He seemed to be questioning the stars—looking from her 
face to the stars and down again: “Will you look at this woman 
—dyin’ for her lover and tellin’ him to go away? . . . God! what 
a fool a man is! searching into the past, present, and future—and 
her just lovin’ him at 

“Corrigan, you’re wonderful, but please let me go——” 

“You just came.” 

“T will come again in the morning light. . . . If it’s all the 
same, if it’s all as real to you then, I will stay 4 

She meant it. Her hand was pushing against his coat. Yet 
he was torn with the fear that she would utterly vanish, if he lost 
sight of her. 

“If daylight does not break the dream—if tomorrow it is the 
same “ 

He was following her into a passage. 

“. . . I will come to you to stay,” she whispered. . . . To- 
night—keep this for me——” 

He was alone in the passage. He did not know what door she 
had entered. Something warm from her breast was in his hands. 


FTER pacing the deck many times, Corrigan looked at his 
A watch. It was midnight only. He actually cried for mercy 
against the next few hours—few—three, six, nine. It would 
be nine hours before she could be expected to appear. Such a woman 
would not stir before eight; then the absurd and costly stretch of 
preparations, to say nothing of the natural leisure of a mistress with 
her lover safe aboard ship and utterly dangling. Nine—more likely 
ten hours! 
If he could only watch outside her window or door! 
Something had smitten him, as she vanished in the passage, his series 
in concerted mutiny. He stood apart for a moment and surveyed 
himself, fighting both for and against her thrall with the madness 
of youth and the power of years of conservation and maturing. Cor- 
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rigan had fancied secretly that he had earned the right to smile a 
little at the world. He smiled at that now. 

It was not until this moment that he recalled the little breast-piece 
in his hand. He held it to the light. It was the Carnelian he had 
made from his own dream, with his own hands, the master-carving 
that had awakened the quest in her heart. 

It looked very little after the years—shrunken like a man’s boy- 
hood home that he returns to after the lengths and breadths of the 
world. . . . Yet it was hers—done for her, done from her—and re- 
— to him out of this most remarkable, inevitable and perfected 
planet. 

For an hour or two a calm lasted, the needs and values of power 
striking him from every quarter. But his cabin could not hold him 
after that. Sleep was afar off; his thoughts moved from the printed 
pages of a very good book, like paper blown across a court. He 
bathed and smoked, shaved and walked the deck, and the hours crawled 
by like a crippled caravan on a distant post-road. . . . He passed 
and repassed her empty chair. He ventured into the passage where 
she had vanished—pressed upon by the insane temptation to knock 
at each door until he found hers. 

“T am daft,” he muttered. “I know nothing, yet I never knew 
anything before.” 

Every little while the heavy old case of his watch snapped—a 
watch that he had respected for many years, but which had fallen 
now into a senile and hardly perceptible beat. . . . He didn’t know 
her name, nor Miss nor Madam, yet she was real. If this were an- 
other dream, his fingers lied as well as brain and soul, for his fingers 
held the cameo—chalcedony from Madagascar, the inimitable Car- 
nelian. 


'lY last it rained—a deep-sea thresh of rain at three, and a blow 

A from the South that brought to his nostrils the very spirit of 

wind and water. At four the East was white as a clay hill. 

The sea frothed high to drink the fresh rain; the ship heaved and 

rolled lazily; it was all a kind of silence or sonance—as if this rhythm, 
already ancient, would go on forever. 

Corrigan was tired. He dropped into her chair, covered his eyes. 
Tired and lonely and humble and cold with yearning. . . . Light 
fingers touched his lips. . . . Four inthe morning. . . . She was 
white and frail in the ghostly light. She was bending over him like a 
child—searching his face. 

“Oh, forgive me for keeping you so long.” 

“Long—” he repeated, “I didn’t look for you until morning—” 
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“It’s day in Ireland,” she whispered. 

“But back there—” he pointed toward New York, “it is not 
morning until noon—” 

“We are not like that—” 

Their words were nothing. They were looking into each other’s 
face like two who had been long adrift. 

“Are you mine?” 

“Yes, I am that.” 

There were yellow patches in the clay bank of the East. 

“. . . Didn't the little cameo help you? Didn’t it tell you 
something?” 

“Yes, it helped for a little. I didn’t expect to see it again. It 
isn’t as good as I thought—” 

“It’s beautiful,” she whispered. “It started a new zest for ex- 
quisite workmanship in the world.” 

“God pity the world,” said Corrigan. 

“Then you see the greater jewel—that is waiting for your hands?” 

“My hands are done—their cunning lost.” 

“The beauty of them has gone to your heart.” 

“Strange your words are, and wonder in them,” he whispered. 
“T’m lost in love of you.” 


MOTHS 


KIND slumber gently weaves its web, 
And lulls my heart to soft repose, 
Sweet dreams, and memories 
of the past, 
Like silken moths, they flutter fast 
An everchanging host of dreams; 
Some dull and gray, some 
brilliant hued, 
Dear messengers with gauzy wings. 


The sweetest dreams I gently 
press 
Against my heart the whole 
night long, 
Then, when the sun begins to rise, 
And brings soft blushes to the skies 
I rend the meshes of the web 
And freedom give them 
one by one! HELEN Co.Liins. 
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THE PICTURESQUE CHIMNEY IN AMERICAN 
ARCHITECTURE: WRITTEN AND ILLUSTRA- 
TED BY FRANK J. FORSTER 


_ APL MERICAN architects are trying to express in their 
! at work more than the mere assembling of brick, stone, 
A. x | tile and timber into a form to please the eye. They 
are striving to express the mental and spiritual ideals 
and aspirations of the people who are to live in them, 
in a way that expresses their individuality. In shap- 
ing materials to express character, each detail must be in harmony 
with the entire building else the final result will not be complete. In a 
successful silhouette of a house each detail, though appearing with 
enough force of individuality to lend character, must fall into its place, 
yielding its individual importance to the harmony of the whole. With- 
out strong character of separate detail the whole assemblage would be 
weak, yet at the same time, if any one unit is allowed undue importance 
it disturbs the harmony of the composition as surely as though one in- coneem seen 
strument in an orchestra should flare out with undue prominence. ee et LEGE. 
In addition to the aesthetic importance of each detail of the house, ENGLAND. 
it is further necessary to consider the use of these details. The chimney, 
beautiful in itself would be an absolute failure if its final use was lost 
sight of in the designing. Therefore too much care can not be given to 
the practical details and their execution. The size of the flue is gov- 
erned by the height and width of the opening of the fireplace and the 
size of the grates in ranges and heaters. Many of the fireplaces in old 
English homes are six feet deep and fourteen feet wide. This treat- 
ment provides a very cozy and picturesque 
inglenook, but ofttimes the chimneys them- 
selves are very smoky, designed rather for 
“down draughts” and romantic beauty than 
for the purpose of carrying the smoke out 
where the wind may drive it away. But 
with knowledge of chimney construction this 
trouble may be avoided. The relative sizes of 
flues and fireplaces have now been so thor- 
oughly worked out that it might well be called 
an exact science, so there is little excuse nowa- 
days for a chimney’s failure to draw. 
Great care must be taken in the construc- 
tion of the flues. The inside walls of the flue 
should be struck perfectly smooth to allow the 
free passage of the draught. The outside 
ee wall of the flue should be filled with cement 
<7 /B ay a to prevent any leakage of the draught from 
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the flue and also to eliminate the 
danger of fire. 

The number and arrangement of 
the flues and height of chimney must 
be considered. Fireplaces should have 
separate flues extending to the top of 
the chimney. Very often two or three 
stoves are connected with one flue with 
results that are quite satisfactory, 
providing the flue is of sufficient size. 
The kitchen range and the furnace 
should have separate flues. For a 
range or stove of ordinary size a flue 


ye - eight inches square is sufficient. For 
OLD ENGLISH CHIMNEY ~~. a furnace the flue should be ten inches 
WITH A ROOF OF ITS OWN. 


square, and for a fireplace it must be 
at least twelve inches square. For very small fireplace openings a 
slightly smaller flue will be adequate, and for extra large openings, 
of course, the flue would have to be made larger in proportion. The 
relative sizes of flues and openings, as said before, can be worked 
out with mathematical regularity so there is no excuse for a faulty 
chimney. The best construction for a flue is generally conceded to 
be one built of bricks and lined with hub-jointed fireclay tiles. 

One of the chief causes for smoky flues is a chimney of insufficient 
height. A chimney should extend above the highest point of an ad- 
joining building else an eddy is likely to be formed and cause a “down 
draught.” In the event of this common mis- :' 
take being made, the remedy is to build a hood | 
on the chimney. At the bottom of every flue hi 
there should be a hole left so that whatever 
pieces of brick and mortar have fallen in dur- 
ing the construction may be easily cleaned out. 
It is also advisable to have “cleanouts” con 
structed in the chimney where 
flues bend, in order to clean out 
any obstruction that might occur. 

For an exterior chimney it 
is advisable to have an eight inch 
brick wall around the flue to pre- 
vent the smoke from becoming 
easily chilled and hence causing a 
slow draught. In construction 
care should be taken to see that 
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SKETCH FOR STONE CHIMNEY AT HARTSDALE, NEW 
YORK. CARETTO AND FORSTER, ARCHITECTS. 


no woodwork comes any closer than one foot to the brick of any 
flue to prevent any chance of fire. 

Upon the proper planning and construction of chimneys the entire 
success or absolute failure of the beauty as well as the comfort of a 
home may be said to depend. There is no detail of the whole home, 
perhaps, more potent to make or mar the beauty of the exterior of the 
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Z house or add to the at- 

. tractiveness and comfort 

of the interior, than the 
chimney. In the second 
article of this series, a 
more detailed description 
of fireplace designing, 
construction and materi- 
als, will be considered, for 
4°, the scope of this article 
* is limited to the outside 


‘ | Lo¥ Te So appearance. 
‘ Byala Oe — There is no one law 
one fe - wntfiunee « ~~ . . 
fo Q governing the materials 
= ~~“ ° 
CHIMNEY FROM AN OLD ENGLISH COTTAGE to be used in the construc- 


DOMINATING A PLEASING COMPOSITION. tion of a chimney for 


everything depends upon 
the material used in the body of the house and the locality in which it is 
built. In a neighborhood where stone is easily obtained this material 
seems naturally to suggest itself, if a house be made of wood or half 
timber construction. A general suggestion might be given that the 
foundation of the house and the chimney be of one material. In 
some neighborhoods it is impossible to obtain stone, so a brick founda- 
tion and a brick chimney is not only suitable but eminently practical. 
Where the house is made of stucco, hollow tile or concrete, the chim- 
ney should rise from it as an integral part of the building. Any 
variation of color made by change of material, such as a red brick 
chimney on a stucco house, disturbs the harmony of the whole. If 
variation is wanted it can be introduced in the chimney pots. These 
are often built of different heights to give a little note of informality 
and save the structure from looking mathematical or resembling the 
practical factory chimney. Often in a large house one sees three 
chimney pots of different heights. This small item of varying the 
heights gives an interesting finish to the top of the chimney, and 
seems to indicate that the design had been well thought out. 

In the modern English domestic architecture, a freer hand in the 
treatment of chimneys, both as to the design and the use of the several 
building materials, is accorded. They are not bound by strict conven- 
tions which many of the older styles of architecture demand and are 
therefore quite free to express a more picturesque treatment in com- 
position. In some of the old manor houses and the picturesque little 
thatched cottages of England, the little doorways, windows and ram- 
bling, sweeping roofs are dominated by a chimney suggesting a glowing 
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GABLE END CHIMNEY TOPPED 
WITH A BRICK BORDER AND 
TALL CHIMNEY POTS OF UN.- 
EQUAL HEIGHT, BUILT AT 
GEDNEY FARMS, WHITE PLAINS, 
NEW YORK. CARETTO AND 
FORSTER, ARCHITECTS. 

THIS PHOTOGRAPH IS AN 
EXCELLENT ILLUSTRATION OF 
THE SIMPLICITY BROUGHT 
ABOUT BY BUILDING A CHIM- 
NEY OF THE SAME MATERIAL AS 
THE HOUSE SO THAT IT BE- 
COMES AN INTEGRAL PART OF 
THE WHOLE. BALANCE OF CHIM.- 
NEY, WINDOWS AND SLOPING 
ROOF ARE MOST NOTABLE. 






















ANOTHER CHIMNEY OF THIS 
SAME HOUSE BUILT AT GEDNEY 
FARMS SHOWS HOW THE ARCHI- 
TECTS, CARETTO AND FORSTER, 
HAVE TIED CHIMNEY AND GAR- 
DEN WALL TO THE HOUSE BY 
MEANS OF A HEAVY BRICK 
FOUNDATION. 

THE BRICK BASE IS TOPPED 
BY A TILE ROOF TO CORRE- 
SPOND WITH THE MAIN ROOF 
OF THE HOUSE. THE CHIMNEY 
POTS ARE OF UNEQUAL HEIGHT 
TO PREVENT STIFFNESS. 






























GREAT STONE CHIMNEY 
BUILT AT HARTSDALE, NEW 
YORK. CARETTO AND FORS- 
TER, ARCHITECTS. THIS 
CHIMNEY IS LINKED TO THE 
GARDEN BY A STONE TER- 
RACE CORRESPONDING WITH 
IT IN QUALITY AND COLOR. 
SUCH A CHIMNEY SUGGESTS 
WIDE FIREPLACE AND GLOW- 
ING FIRES WITHIN. 





BRICK CHIMNEY PLEASINGLY 
TIED TO THE BUILDING BY AN 
OVERHANGING ROOF. THE 
HOODED DOORWAY ADDS _IN 
TEREST AND EMPHASIZES THI 
GENEROUS PROPORTION OF THE 
CHIMNEY. CHIMNEY AND FLUES 
ARE SEPARATED IN THE UPPER 
PART TO BREAK A _ POSSIBLE 
SENSE OF HEAVINESS. BUILT 
AT HARTSDALE, NEW YORK 
CARETTO AND FORSTER, ARCHI 
TECTS. 








THE PICTURESQUE CHIMNEY 


fire within. It is the chimney, carrying a sense of a cozy hearth within, 
that is the commanding note of interest. 

The chimneys on the Tudor mansions of the sixteenth century are 
often of brick, molded or actually carved in some suitable design. The 
skill of the English brick layer was never greater than during this 
period. In American home architecture we seldom if ever attempt to 
indulge in carved or molded brick, for not only is their cost almost 
prohibitive but we lack the craftsmen able to execute the architect’s 
designs. Modern copies of those spirited old stacks are often lacking 
in that spontaneous grace which we value in the old, and unless we are 
able to reproduce properly the old effects, it is far better to hold to a 
simpler treatment. 

Historians tell us that primitive man led a nomadic life, wander- 
ing here and there in search of game, never staying long in one spot 
until fire came to him from heaven in a thunderbolt. The bright gift 
of the gods was so beautiful and 
comforting and was so potent 
in frightening away wild beasts 
that the early wanderings 
ceased, for men did not want to 
go far away from the fire and 
did not know how to carry it. 
So the first homes were built 
around the fire. Thus the dis- 
covery of fire was the beginning 
of home life. The problem of 
leading the smoke out of their 
shelter has from that day to this 
been one of the most important 
in all the architectural field. 
The building of the chimney, 
both as it affects the interior 
comfort and the exterior beauty 
of the house, is always one that 
must be approached both 
aesthetically and _ practically. 
Upon the position of the chim- 
ney depends to a great extent 
the effectiveness of the silhou- 
ette of the house. No other 
feature, unless it is perhaps the 
doorway, is so powerful in mak- 
ing or marring the outline. 














DETAILED 
SKETCH SHOWING 
CONSTRUCTION 
OF FIREPLACE 
AND FLUES. 
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THE ‘“‘HONORABLE RAKE” AND THE GODS 
OF GOOD LUCK: BY ELOISE ROORBACH 


Ade aol) JELEN the baby New Year comes to reign on earth for 
ER Ee) his brief dictatorship with his little hands full of 
my} /'} every sort of joyous and sorrowful gifts known to the 
fi heart of man, all America turns out to greet him. In 
the city he is met with feasting and drinking, and a 
} terrible din of trumpets and drums and whistles and 
mad carousing. Out on the mountain tops a few peni- 
tents receive him on bended knees, with low chant of vows and soft 
hymns of praise. Every nation on earth has some special way of 
attracting the august attention of the New Year, of winning his 
favor and gaining his happiest gifts. Some of these efforts are sordid, 
indeed, some delightfully picturesque. 

Japan’s way of gathering unto itself a bountiful supply of good- 
luck takes the form of a jolly festival, for they believe that “Fortune 
comes to the smiling face.” ‘Their laughing appeal to the New Year’s 
favor is not on January first, as with us, for it is a conveniently 
movable feast. They worship the Seven Gods of Good-Luck on the 
appointed day, and when these jolly gods come sailing into the 
Flowery Land Harbor, all Japan turns out to celebrate the fortunate 
event, and to catch those cheerful personages in the prongs of an 
Honorable Rake. A gayer sight, a more human spectacle than this 
mad carnival-mixing of religion and superstition, of devotion to God 
and Mammon, of prayers and bargainings, of temple courts and 
market places, is not to be seen anywhere on earth. The merry 
festival centers in Tokyo. In Tokyo it centers around the Asakusa 
temple. Every month of the year and every day of the month of 
the Japanese calendar is sacred to some bird or animal. “Every 
dog,” rat, ox, hare and tortoise “has its day” over here. The good- 
luck festival is held on the Day of the Bird, the eagle. Just why 
the eagle spreads his wings so protectingly around our dollars and 
rules over the Japanese yen and sen is not altogether clear in my 
mind. But his scream certainly awakens the avarice and cunning 
of both nations, only in Japan the scramble to possess him is more 
picturesque and good natured, though fully as strenuous! 

Thousands of magic rakes are bought on this particular feast 
day with which to gather enough good luck and money to last for 
a whole year. The rakes are made of bamboo and range in size from 
those small enough for the hand of a doll to those ten feet or more 
in height, suitable for the shoulders of giants. In the prongs of these 
fortuitous rakes are lodged the symbols of all the desirable things of 
life. Wealth is represented by a bright red bag, round and full and 
heavy. A sake gourd holds youth. There is the key that opens every 
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THE “HONORABLE RAKE” 


heart, a purse that always holds money, no matter how prodigal the 
spending, and an account book called the “Great Wealth Record.” A 
crane and tortoise promises long life, a “Smiling Face” assures friends, 
and a “Gold Bearing Tree” is green and flourishing! The seven jolly 
sailors are there, of course. Daikoku, the god of wealth, who sits 
upon large bales of rice; Benton, the goddess of beauty, who rides 
about upon a dragon (is this beauty and the beast?) ; Bishmon, the 
god of war (death to all enemies!), with his spear and pagoda; Hotei, 
the fat god of good nature, contentedly leaning against huge sacks 
of happiness; Jorokujin, who reads the thoughts of animals and so 
knows many things good to know; Fukurokuji, whose long head and 
pet crane typify fine old age; and Ebisu, struggling with a monster 
fish, which shows that all who work hard will be rewarded! Some- 
times these desirable gods are shown separately, but more generally 
all are crowded together in one small boat, which all but sinks under 
the weight of the substantial deities. 


ORDS cannot encompass the glory of their coloring, nor 

camera catch them. It might as well attempt to record the 

colors of Araby or the dazzling Aurora Borealis. Stands 
filled and bordered and topped with these cheerful emblems of what 
we all want so very much line the narrow lanes leading to the different 
temples where the Torinomachi or Festival of the Bird is held. 
Crowds of folks out for an auspicious rake surge past in such numbers 
that it is almost impossible to pause long enough to make a purchase. 
The Japanese crowds are exactly like they are invariably described— 
peaceful, good natured and quiet. The babies carried high on the 
fathers’ shoulders or swung on the back of the mothers, resemble 
flame orchids clinging to gray branches. They never cry and never 
get crushed, which is a perpetual miracle. Sometimes the brilliant 
babies carry a magic rake in their hands or the father holds aloft a 
recently purchased magnet of fortune, to keep it from harm’s way. 
Then do the hues of the morn and of the sunset meet! 


I joined the stream of eager fortune seekers and was carried 
along on the surging tide of petitioners to an Eagle shrine, where 
a thin faced priest sold the temple rakes which held a printed charm. 
These charms were printed on strips of white rice paper twisted 
among the prongs in a curious way. I soon had one also, guaranteed 
to carry me safely over the seas and to bring me fame and fortune— 
a great deal, it seemed to me, for the ten sen required! I also bought 
a rake with a Smiling Face and one with a red bag of gold. I might 
as well join in the scramble for earthly treasures while so charming 
an opportunity presented. Besides, they were pretty things and 
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THE “HONORABLE RAKE” 


their price was but one sen (half a cent) for them both. In one of the 
rakes which five sen transferred to my hand was a queerly folded bit 
of paper. Though Pandora’s unfortunate curiosity came to my mind 
as a warning, I could not refrain from untwisting that paper as soon 
as chance occurred. It held two grains of rice! A promise of a 
bountiful harvest. 

Since this joyous carnival of good luck lasts but for a day, the 
day is made to contain its full twenty-four hours. From one in the 
morning till one at night the frolic and serious business of money 
getting and spending continues without ceasing. No matter how 
early some one steals from home in the dark hours of the morning, 
they meet some one else returning with a good omen carried high in 
the air. It is the very old who totter forth in the earliest hours mut- 
tering petitions to the gods for favor, favors to be bestowed upon 
their sons and their sons’ son. Perhaps they will bear back with them 
a golden rice cake or a “victorious rice cake” or an auspiciously boiled 
taro. By midday the streets are well nigh impassable, but the 
crowd steadily increases until midnight, for then only do those who 
have labored all day find time to go out for their year’s mascot. The 
main avenues leading to the shrines are divided down the center by a 
railing or rope. Policemen stand at frequent intervals directing the 
human stream into the right channels, one the flow the other the ebb, 
and ordering them all to “keep moving.” 

Little stands for the sale of many curious things were set up in 
convenient places. Upon one was rice cakes stamped with the images 
of the Sichi Fukujin, or gods of good luck. Upon another was 
candy suitable to the day. One stick was of the Smiling Face. It 
smiled all the way through the stick. No matter how small the frag- 
ment broken, there smiles the cheerful face—a remarkable bit of con- 
fectionery. One man was selling babies—candy ones, of course! He 
moulded boy or girl as the customer desired—while he waited. The 
babies sit upon one half of a clam shell, surrounded by toys. When 
I had acquired a very pink boy, the other half of the shell was closed 
over him and so he was carried home in safety. It would be impossible 
to devour the fat pink object, it was such a lifelike looking thing. 
Fortune tellers stand in wait at corners. Hot cakes filled the air with 
appetizing odors. Fried crabs, boiled sweet potatoes, bits of brocade, 
bargain ribbons, pictures and all the catch-penny things seen at fairs 
the world over were there. Money comes and goes easily at the Tori- 
nomachi, and if the rakes do not fill the pockets of the buyers they cer- 
tainly do those of the sellers! 
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A SUPPLIANT SEEKING FAVOR OF THE GODS, PASSING 
THROUGH THE GATE OF ASAKUSA TEMPLE, BEARING 
AN “HONORABLE RAKE” UPON HER SHOULDERS, IN 
THE PRONGS OF WHICH ARE SYMBOLS OF ALL THE GOOD 
GIFTS SUPPOSED TO BLESS HER FAMILY FOR A YEAR. 











A DEVOUT WORSHIPPER ENTERING THE TEMPLE WITH 
AN OFFERING TO THE GODS OF A SACK OF RICE. A 
YEAR’S BAD LUCK WOULD FOLLOW HIS FAILURE TO 
GIVE A TYTHE OF HIS HARVEST TO THE GOD OF PLENTY. 














A BEAUTIFUL LITTLE DANCER IN A TEMPLE GARDEN BRING 
ING IN A HARVEST OF SEN ENOUGH TO LAST HER FOR MANY 
A DAY. BYSTANDERS ARE GENEROUS ON THE DAY THAT THE 
GODS OF GOOD LUCK SAIL INTO A JAPANESE HARBOR 











A JAPANESE MOTHER 
WASHING A STONE IMAGE 
OF JIZO, GOD OF MERCY, 
THAT THE SICK BABY 
UPON HER BACK MAY BE 
HEALED. JIZO’S FAVOR, 
THEY SAY, [!S WON BY 
COOLING HIM WITH CLEAR 
WATER FROM THE TEMPLE 
WELL. 


BOY JUGGLER ON A 
JAPANESE NEW _  YEAR’S 
DAY, ENTERTAINING A 
CURIOUS CROWD, WHILE 
HIS LITTLE SISTER, THE 
BEAUTIFUL DANCER, IS 
RESTING. THESE’ CHIL- 
DREN ARE MARVELOUSLY 
DEXTEROUS IN PERFORM- 
ING ALL SORTS OF JUG- 
GLING TRICKS. 
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THE “HONORABLE RAKE” 


NE of the most popular shrines on the Festival of the Bird is 
Ryusenji in Shitaya Ward, near the Asakusa Temple. 
Extricating myself from the crowd moving toward Ryusenji, I 

attempted a short cut to Asakusa. I knew its general direction, but 
had never tried to reach it except through the main entrance. I soon 
found myself in the Yoshiwara. There was no mistaking that place 
hovering so close to the temple dedicated to the Goddess of Mercy, 
famous the world over for its merciless treatment of women. Painted 
women, extravagantly dressed, looked through gilded iron bars, smil- 
ing invitingly as they are forced to do by their brutal-faced keepers, 
who stand watchfully by. Men walked up and down, staring and 
making comments and selecting, much as they would beasts in a 
cage, now and then bargaining evilly with the “keepers.” Tokyo’s 
attempt at a solution of the “world-old problem” may be the best in 
the world, as I have read. But as I hurried from the temple of the 
Gods of Good Luck to the temple of the Goddess of Mercy, it seemed 
to me that all the gods of the universe were sleeping. 

The main entrance to Asakusa Temple is through an avenue of 
one story red brick shops open to the street, filled with every sort of 
toy and cake. It looks as though it led to a bazaar instead of a 
temple. Two colossal images of the compassionate but terrible visaged 
Vishnu and Brahma stand guard in wire cages on either side of the 
great red gate. Straw sandals hang near their feet, just the right 
size for these faithful guardians should they desire to walk abroad. 
They are votive offerings of pilgrims. The painted statues are well 
freckled with pellets of paper thrown by devotees. If they stick fast, 
the gods have noted the petition! The crowd passes through the gates 
under immense paper lanterns, startling contrasts to the airy-fairy, 
will-’o-the-wisp bubbles in general use. Fine stone lanterns in which 
pigeons nest are just within the gates. Stands with grain for the 
pigeons, white cotton rabbits for the children, sake gourds for the men, 
hair ornaments for the women, line the way clear to the very steps of 
the temple. Within the temple itself small bags of sacred dust are 
sold, to be scattered at the home doorway. There are cases containing 
the picture of Kwannon the Merciful, charms for women wishing 
children and for those about to bear children, charms for the traveler 
and for the sick. I bought one of the long pure white strips of rice 
paper with potent words engraved upon it. 


SAKUSA is one of the chief attractions of Tokyo and almost 
A invariably the first place visited by the traveler. It is cer- 
tainly worth the visit. Theater street, with its jugglers walking 

about on balls and doing all sorts of dexterous and really wonderful 
tricks, its side shows, moving picture halls where the most fearfully 
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THE “HONORABLE RAKE” 


melodramatic American horrors vie with Japanese classics for 
patronage, Geisha dancing and restaurants, is continually crowded, 
but on festival days it is indescribable. Within Asakusa, folk get 
their fortunes told or their sins shrived, buy charms or try their luck 
at a shooting gallery, turn a prayer wheel or have a ride on a merry- 
go-round. Religious and secular life are inextricably entangled here. 
The devotees of the one are ardent patrons of the other. The babel of 
bargainings and beggings, pedlers’ cries and priests’ chants, of coins 
tossed into temple boxes or at the feet of dancers, the harsh screech 
of cheap Victrolas or the plaintive low notes of wooden flutes, mingled 
in one human symphony not to be heard outside Japan. 


It was extremely difficult to get good photographs on this day 
when the good luck gods were being importuned so whole-heartedly. 
The sight of a camera always fascinates a Japanese crowd, even 
when they are not in a sight-seeing, festival humor. Each and every 
one seems determined to look directly into the strange box. More 
than once I photographed an eager eye when I had intended a whole 
temple or caught a calico back when I had aimed for a lantern. Even 
after the most strategic maneuverings to obtain a bit of clear space, 
a child would make a dash for better position or a woman would shyly 
peek around my shoulder, filling the field with weird portions of 
humanity. The Pied Piper of Hamlin with his flute had never such 
a following as I, when my camera was in sight. Children carrying 
children (compound children as it were) not only trailed behind, but 
advanced before. They foiled my every effort to get a picture of 
the rake bearers, but they were so interested, so mute and wondering, 


I could not get really angry with them—the funny little four-eyed 
people! 


VER in Hongwanji’s courts, near neighbor to Asakusa, the 
() good luck gods are lured in other ways. Only the overflow of 
the Eagle Festival is caught here, but even the eddies of that 
whirlpool are enough to fill the spacious enclosure. Here danced a 
little girl. Light as a sprite, she was gorgeous as a butterfly. As she 
danced with hands and feet, sway of lithe body and changing facial 
expression, telling the story of some old romance, she was the embodi- 
ment of dramatic fire. She would set Broadway a-dance did some 
enterprising manager think to carry her and her picturesque gar- 
ments to that blasé mart. Six times I tried to catch a graceful pose, 
but all in vain. I got but the blur of a pirouette or the indefinite 
flash of a curtsy. A small boy belonging to the same troupe or strol- 
ling entertainers joined her in several burlesque costume dances. He 
also did some clever juggling tricks. These children danced and 
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THE “HONORABLE RAKE” 


sang and coaxed coppers from the admiring audience of children, all 
in the shadow of the great gate. 

Out in the sunshine a magician swallowed needles with painful 
gulps. Then a yard or so of thread followed the needles. After a 
mighty incantation and beating of drums by his old women at- 
tendants, the thread was recovered with the needles neatly threaded 
upon it! Over in an angle of a wall stood a man spinning tops. They 
whirled madly all over him, up one arm and down the other, along 
his back and on the tip of his nose. They sailed into the air over the 
heads of the people, spun on the ground and on his stand. I dare not 
tell how many tops of strange shapes he kept spinning at one time. 
And all the while he talked and charmed sen into a pile at his feet. 

By a small gate was a sad looking, mangy bear in a cage, drafted 
into the service of a garrulous patent medicine man. Bear oil, it 
appeared, was a certain cure for all the ills of mankind—judging by 
the bottles that went home safely stowed away in hanging sleeves! 

Strolling away from Hongwanji, I happened to turn into a lane. 
Through a gateway I saw a small temple with a beautifully carved 
entrance and some fine bronze lanterns. A man was just entering 
the temple with his tithe of rice in a bag on his shoulder. An old man 
with the inevitable baby upon his back was washing his hands at the 
holy-water cistern, preparing to offer his petitions. It was the hour 
for chanting scriptures. ‘Twenty or more priests in gauze robes over 
yellow garments were taking their place before the altar, chanting 
as they marched. Burning incense dimmed the light of candles. 

At the left of the temple was a small image of Jizo, protected from 
the sun and storms by a plain, open shrine. A woman with her sick 
baby upon her back was washing Jizo, for he dearly loves to be 
washed, they say. She scrubbed him well with a brush, then poured 
holy water from the temple pails upon his head, letting it slowly 
trickle over him, refreshing him greatly and pleasing him much. Then 
she stood before him with folded hands and begged his notice of her 
baby. Her simple trust, her naive unconcern as I watched, touched 
my heart—and I added my kind of prayers to hers. Babies do get 
well, they say, if the heart prayed earnestly. She called to my mind 
the methods of healing that have performed miracles since the world 
began. The healings by faith, by the power of suggestion, by Voodoo 
incantations, rattlesnakes’ tails and bitter green pills. Science and 
superstition have really very much in common. 

Jostled about that day when the good luck gods mingled so mer- 
rily with humanity, when old and young, scholarly and ignorant, 
priest and juggler, prostitutes and anxious mothers, the tremendous 
symbolism of the visible universe appealed to me. I remembered a 
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THE “CHOSEN ARMY” 


passage from Okakuras’ illuminating book, “The Ideals of the East”: 
“The last masterpiece of Kano Hogai represents Kwannon, the Uni- 
versal Mother, in her aspect of human maternity. She stands in mid- 
air, her triple halo lost in the sky of golden purity, and holds in her 
hands a crystal vase, out of which is dripping the waters of creation. 
A single drop, as it falls, becomes a babe, which, wrapped in its birth 
mantle like a nimbus, lifts unconscious eyes to her, as it is wafted 


downward to the rugged snow-peaks of the earth, rising from a mist 
of blue darkness far below.” 


THE ‘‘CHOSEN ARMY” 


N view of the general desire to get away from the terms “drafted” 

I and “conscript” as referring to the new National Army, may I 

suggest that this great body of our young men now gathering to 
go forth in defense of democracy be called the “Chosen Army”? 

Perhaps such an appellation would fulfill in large measure the 
need for a name in keeping with the high mission of these young 
soldiers of freedom. In any event it has a literal application and at 
the same time a scriptural connection so significant as to compel 
attention. 

For in the Gospel of John from the lips of the Master are quoted 
these words: 


I have chosen you and ordained you that ye 
should go and bring forth fruit, and that your fruit 
should remain. 


No better or truer statement of the cause in which these young 
men have been chosen could have been made. 

They are chosen to bring forth the fruit of victory. In this 
instance the fruit of victory is freedom. And they are offering them- 
selves to the service of democracy in order that this freedom should 
remain. 

So henceforth in referring to these forces, new-sprung from the 
nation’s loins, might it not be commendable as well as just to call them 
the “Chosen” soldiers? 

LricH MitcHe.t Honces. 
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A FAMILY ADVENTURE:A TEMPERA MENTAL 
HUSBAND AND SOME CHICKENS: BY MARY 
HEATON VORSE 


f y vai QUESTION that Alice Marcey never spoke out loud 
4. 
a4 


| to a human soul was, “Why do husbands complicate 


life so?” 
fk a. There was the question of the chickens, for 
—— instance. 


faa Why should Tom think that chickens would sud- 
denly make Robert responsible? 

It is the theory held by all mothers that the care of animals is 
a very developing thing for children, but every practical mother 
knows that even the most well-beloved animals will have to be fed 
by older people half the time. There is not a mother in her senses 
who believes that one can give a child a garden, or even a kitten, and 
net have to help along with interest and attention; and there is 
scarcely a father in the world who does not believe that by the giving 
of a plot of ground or a brood of chickens, responsibility will not 
magically blossom, without any cultivating on his part. 

Ever since there had been chickens enough so that Sarah and 
Robert had to walk with a preserving kettle, to get table scraps for 
them at a neighbor’s, life, it seemed to Alice, had been one long 
controversy. 

Sitting alone by herself Alice sometimes faced the fact—and 
faced it without bitterness and with some complacency— that trouble 
certainly did start more often with Tom than with her. These 
thoughts she told to no one, neither did she consider them disloyal. 
She wondered about it. 

She wondered about it the more because Tom on his part had 
two very different and disconcerting views about her. About his 
views he was not reticent. 

In one Alice saw herself envisaged as a poor, feckless, supine 
thing, incapable of form or order, who, with open eyes, pusillani- 
mously permitted herself to be bamboozled by her entire household 
for the sake of a shameful peace. This idea Tom often voiced loudly. 

His other idea about her he let out without meaning to, after the 
way of men. Alice, it seemed, was the one who stirred up discord. 
If Alice made a visit away, or spent a week with her mother, the 
household, according to his account, ran with exemplary smoothness. 
With Tom in total command, the children at once became responsible 
and obedient. Celestina was no longer inclined to temperamental fits. 
Nora forgot her habits of disorder, Once under the hands of a master 
she became systematic, patient and given to scrubbing the bottoms of 
pots and pans without being told. But let Alice come back again and 
all was up, because she spoiled them all and stirred things up so. 
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A TEMPERAMENTAL HUSBAND 


“When we are more civilized,” Alice told her Aunt Jane, “a 
woman and her children will form the home, the center of things, 
and the husband will live outside, and come and visit and behave 
himself, and then things will be less complicated.” 

To this Aunt Jane, instead of being shocked at Alice’s flights of 
imagination, had replied: 

“I have always said that something will have to be done about 
men; and yet we all know, while they upset every household in which 
they set a foot, we can’t get on without them!” 

As if to corroborate Aunt Jane’s words, uproar arose without. 
One heard Tom’s voice proclaiming: 

“Garbage shall not be carried in Jamie’s cart! I bought this 
cart for Jamie.” 

To this Sarah was heard pleading: 
ee scraps isn’t garbage, father! Chicken scraps isn’t 
ewill!’” 

Aunt Jane turned an accusing eye on Alice. 

“Your children manage to use the most repulsive words,” she 
reproved. 

“You can call chicken scraps by any name you want to,” came 
back Tom’s voice, “but I say Jamie’s cart is not to be used for it.” 

“It ain’t fair!” cried Robert. ‘We have a nice, clean granite 
kettle that’s washed every day. Chickens don’t eat garbage—pigs 
eat it. And our arms get so tired carrying the things so far. You 
carry it and you'd see!” 

A diseussion of the shrillest arose. 

Sarah’s pathos over the long road and the hot sun soon became 
Gaelic in its quality: there was something primitive in her wail which 
had in it the sorrow from which the folk-song is built. 

In the turmoil Jamie alone remained calm. Technicalities as to 
whether what one fed to chickens was or was not garbage affected 
him not at all. He kept singing: 

“It’s my cart! You can’t take my cart! It’s my cart! You 
can’t take my cart!” 

Soon a cry arose from the older children: 

“Why haven’t we got a cart? If Jamie has a cart why can’t we 
have a cart?” 

To this Tom replied: “Jamie has to have something! You chil- 
dren are not going to use Jamie’s cart. Then in sing-song came 
Jamie’s little response: 

“No, they can’t have my cart! They can’t have my cart!” 

It seemed impossible that only four of them—one father and 
three children—now came surging into the library, having for the 
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AND SOME CHICKENS 


moment constituted Alice the Throne of Justice. In a tone which 
reminded her only too much of her eldest son, Tom Marcey burst 
out on his wife: 

“Your children,”—and by this he meant, of course, Sarah and 
Robert, having for the moment only retained Jamie as his child— 
“your children are the most unreasonable in all the world!” 

Here Robert planted himself before Alice in dignity and made 
this assertion: 

“Chicken scraps are not garbage, are they mother?” and Sarah 
heightened the dramatic effect by bursting into tears and proclaiming 
loudly: 

““He’s a mean old thing!” 

She cast upon her father a haughty look of anger. If Tom 
Marcey had repudiated Sarah as his child for the moment, she had 
repudiated him as a parent. 

“I don’t see why they shouldn’t have the cart,” said she. 

At this Tom’s excitement vanished. He replied with an icy 
politeness : 

“Because I have decided that Jamie’s cart is not to be soiled by 
using it for any such purpose.” 

Again clamor arose. It had an unreasonable effect on Alice’s 
nerves. Saying, “I hate hens!” she left the room. 

But as she went out she heard Sarah making a flank attack. 
Sitting on the floor, with dramatic solemnity she proclaimed: 

“Then I won’t go at all! They aren’t my hens, anyway!” to 
which in one voice the men of Sarah’s family—Robert and Tom— 
replied: 

“You've got to go!” 

One gathered that even physical violence was being used on her 
and that she was practising the awful violence of non-resistance. 

Aunt Jane’s voice joined the rumpus. That good lady had main- 
tained a dignified and disapproving silence. She now said: 

“T should think a little girl would love to help her brother.” 

“I don’t!” cried Sarah, “I hate helping him! I’ve always hated 
helping him! He makes me carry the empty kettle all the way”— 
here her voice broke again—“‘and he—he! What does he do? Flings 
stones at telegraph posts, and all the way up don’t speak to me,— 
don’t look at me—and I come dragging the pail and he never looking 
or speaking! I hate to help him!” she concluded with tense sav- 
ageness. 

Here Tom cut short the whole business as though with a knife. 

“Both of you start along, and no more words about it!” and he 
too left the room. 
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From her window Alice watched them starting out. Sarah was 
slacking; her fingers but daintily touched the kettle; Robert remon- 
strated. They both set it down and glared at one another. It came 
with definiteness to Alice that no good would come of this trip. 

Tom came into the room. 

“Alice,” he said, reprovingly, “do you think 

“T think that with a little flexibility one could avoid a great deai 
of noise, if you ask me!” she flashed at him. 

She knew that she lacked both dignity and tact and that these 
were not the tactics with which to deal with an outraged husband, 
but into her heart surged Sarah’s heady joy in ill-doing. With these 
words she had flung out of the window her whole basket of tricks, 
all the various ways in the world which she knew—and they were 
many—of dealing with the temperament of Tom Marcey. 

“T’m not talking about noise,” said Tom. 

“T am,” Alice retorted maddeningly, “you always raise such a 
pother!” 

“IT?” Tom inquired, scandalized. 

“You,” Alice insisted firmly. 

Tom looked at her with gravity. 

“It seems to me that everyone in this house, except me, has gone 
mad today,” he asserted. “I don’t understand you, Alice!” 

“You don’t need to tell me that,” said Alice, “you never have 
and you never will, and what’s more I don’t want you to!” 

“Oh, very well!” said Tom huffily, and walked out of the room. 

It seemed to Alice as if she were swept by a chill wind. An 
awful sense of separation between her and those she loved enveloped 
her. Her second feeling was as though she had lost Tom for ever. 
She was surprised to feel a hot drop on her hand and realized that 
she was crying. 

Time dragged on. There was not a sound in the house. 

Alice set her teeth. Whatever happened, Tom Marcey must 
come back to her of his own accord. Right or wrong she was not 
going to throw overboard all the traditions of women that had made 
life tenable in a difficult world, and go running after him. 

Her treacherous heart suggested that orders were to be given to 
the cook, that she wanted a book that was downstairs. She set herself 
sternly to the task of staying in her room. 

Another and deeper anguish began to grip her heart. 

The children had not returned. 

It is only too obvious to a mother, especially if she has let her 
nerves go, that if her children are a moment late, something has hap- 
pened to them. This Something is always lurking outside and dog- 
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ging their every footstep every time they are out of her sight. Every 
motor-car that passes, every window that is open, every tree that is 
climbed, partakes of the nature of the menacing Something that any- 
time may happen to them, until it seems too good to be true that 
life will ever give them back to you safe and sound again. 

She could endure it no longer. 

She had to go and look for them. 

Deep down, very deep down within her was the knowledge that 
she was really going to look for Tom. She had given in, but she 
refused to look this shameful fact in the face. 

Flying the lofty colors of a mother’s love and anxiety—with 
the fact of her submission locked safely up in the uttermost cellar 
of her being—she proceeded down the hall. 

At the foot of the stairs she ran into Tom. 

“Tom!” she cried. They might have been separated for a week. 

“Alice!” ‘They embraced one another. 

“T was just going to look for the children.” 

“I was coming to find you!” he said, with savage tenderness. 

Alice smiled. The world was as it should be. The secret at the 
bottom of her heart died. She had come out of her room only to look 
for the children. 

One has to play tricks with oneself like this once in a while, or 
where indeed would self-respect be? 


They met the children coming down the street, singing. Their 
faces were alight with joy and the love of all the world and one 
another. They sang in chorus, like cherubs: 


“Oh, be joyful, 
Oh, be joyful with us, 
Oh, be joyful!” 


With them was Beatrice, Sarah’s most intimate friend. The 
two little girls disputed tenderly with one another for the privilege 
of helping dear Robert carry the chicken scraps, and he, with tender 
gallantry, carried the greatest burden of them. 

They paused to dash upon their parents with fond embraces, 
and to the inquiries of, “Why were you gone so long, my darlings?” 
—for you can see for yourself this was no moment for parental 
severity—Sarah replied: 

“*T'was because we had a nawful scrap! Oh, we scrapped! We 
fought!” 

“What did you fight about?” Tom Marcey wanted to know. 
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Recollections of injustice flooded over Sarah. Her face dark- 
ened. She pointed her finger at Robert. 

“Twas he! He!’ Reminiscent tears trembled in her eyes. 
“Twas he threw the tin-foil away and said me and Beatrice must 
go get it, and we said, ‘Why for must we go get it alone?” 

“And you know why for!” cried Robert. “If I had let you both 
go to get it together, you’d have beat it,” cried Robert darkly. “I 
know you! And you said so yourself afterwards!” 

“Why didn’t you go get it, then?” his father demanded. “Do 
the little girls have to wait on you?” 

“And leave them at Mrs. Howard’s to beat it home alone the 
other way?” Robert inquired with sarcasm. “When Beatrice is alone, 
she’s bad; and when Sarah’s alone, she’s bad; but when both of them’s 
together, they’re fifteen times as bad! So Sarah went to get it, and 
she ran away.” 

“Yes, I ran away—and I ran away—and I ran away—and I 
hid!” cried Sarah in triumph. Then her voice softened to sweetness. 
“And then I thought poor Beatrice, my darling Beatrice, she'll have 
to carry the scraps all alone in the hot sun! I won’t be mean to my 
Beatrice, no matter if Robert is a bad, bad boy! So I came back , 
Her voice faltered a little over her own sweetness and goodness. 

“She came back, mother,” cried Robert, “and she stood away 
by a tree, bawling, ‘Oh, no, you don’t get me! Oh, no! Let Beatrice 
come here a minute.’ And she whispered in Beatrice’s ear, and, 
mother, they ran away together! So I put down the scraps and I 
ran after them.” 

It had been a terrific chase, racing over cross lots, through for- 
bidden ways in people’s yards, hiding in chicken-houses. 

“And, mother, he never would have caught us, except that we 
caught a ride on a slow team.” 

Into Sarah’s mind there had flickered nothing but pride for her 
duplicity. She had been shameless and gloried in it. She had met 
the brutality of man with guile, but now the terrible and unjust bur- 
den which primitive man has for ever laid on the backs of woman 
overwhelmed her. 

“And then, mother—what did he do then? Yes, what did he 
do? He marched us back after that horrid old chicken stuff”—Here 
Sarah gave the kettle a vicious kick—“And we were sweating and 
’spiring both! But back we must go in the sun, and, mother, we 
were so hot we was crying!” 

“Well, what should I do? Let ’em make a fool out of me—beat 
it with my tin-foil in their pockets—and disobey you, father. You 

(Continued on page 432) 
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YVETTE GUILBERT AS THE MODERN 
PIERROT 


INTRODUCTION: BY MABEL POILLON 


VETTE GUILBERT?’S art betrays a knowledge of 
history, an appreciation of literature, an understand- 
ing of music and—first and last—a sympathy for 
humanity. The titles of her songs and their arrange- 
ment bespeaks a presiding intelligence. Each song 
is a great drama, a profound interpretation of the 

emotion it portrays, delivered with the freedom inherent in true art. 

She is rarely intelligent—and a worker. As she has said of her 
own mother, “She worked as only a woman endowed with superior 
energy can work.” Yvette Guilbert works in precisely this way with 
unimagined powers of concentration. She can study her songs in a 
room where the typewriter is clicking and people are talking—busi- 
ness! And, too, she seems to forget her work if a friend approaches 
who needs sympathy or help. I have seen her eyes fill with tears at 
the recital of misfortune. I have seen her cry as with a broken heart 
over a letter from poor bleeding France, and yet if her work demand 
it she puts her personal interests aside and throws herself into the 
interpretation of a song as if it were the only thing that mattered. 

The poems of Jehan Rictus and Jules Laforgue which she has 
selected for her interpretation of Pierrot for this season’s program 
are strongly indicative of the spirit of Yvette Guilbert. Jehan Rictus 
was a man of social position who cast all aside to live the life of poverty 
so that he might know by experience the sufferings of the poor. He 
has been hungry and homeless, and in his poems, cries out against the 
injustice and the indifference of humanity. Madame Guilbert has 
never stirred the sympathies of the audience more than in her recital 
of these poems. In Pierrot costume, she is the starving man who 
meets Christ and addresses Him as a brother, in the familiar language 
of the streets, asking Him what He thinks of the world as He finds 
it today. 

a Guilbert has made Jules Laforgue famous in this coun- 
try by her representation of his poem “La Femme.” Oh, the power of 
this artist to make us see and feel—to awaken instincts forgotten, to 
lash us with her finely chiseled words! And then with a glance of the 
eye and a turn of her wrist to carry us into a land where sorrow is a 
thing unknown and charm and beauty alone exist! 

There is a very rare old Légende Dorée on the new program 
which reincarnates the art and spirituality of the Middle Ages. “The 
Miracle of St. Berthe, La Manchotte,” the armless servant who was 
given arms so that she might aid Mary in the stable. There is nothing 
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lovelier in all the great gallery of characterizations of Madame Guil- 
bert than her picturing of the different persons in this “Mystery.” 
Who that has seen will ever forget the unutterable weariness and dis- 
tress of Mary conveyed with exquisite grace with which the early 
Italian painters loved to invest their subjects, the gestures and atti- 
tudes denoting humility, piety, reverence, which Madame Guilbert 
has so absorbed in her art that she makes the lost ages of faith live again 
for us? Who that has seen can forget the fluttering of the angels’ 
wings as they bear the branches of the apple tree downward so that 
Mary may have to eat? Or who can forget the picture of Joseph sore 
discouraged as he seeks shelter for Mary? Or the pitiful distress of 
St. Berthe, impotent to aid owing to her affliction—and then the su- 
preme joy of the great moment when the miracle is accomplished and 
she is given arms to assist the Redeemer of the World! ‘This is a 
triumph for Madame Guilbert as great as “Le Passion” and “Le 
Voyage de Marie et Joseph a Jerusalem.” 


THE HISTORY OF PIERROT: 
BY YVETTE GUILBERT 


WO hundred years and more have gone since Pierrot first came 

to France from Florence, already a personage of distinction in 

Italian farce at that time. He was then the comic impersonator 

of small childish voices, such as greediness, fibbing, etc. He lived in 

constant fear of the stick, a box on the ear or the application of the 

boot to a less dignified region. And Harlequin was eternally thrash- 

ing him. Times changed and little by little the character of Pierrot 

lost its grotesque aspect and actually became tragic. The poets ap- 
peared who modernized actions and altered his traditional costume. 

But today I will present to you my own conception of Pierrot, a 
Pierrot who is rather a symbol than a character—the new Pierrot, our 
brother and a Christian, the courageous reformer of the humanity of 
the future, the Pierrot of aspirations, striving unceasingly to re-es- 
tablish the gods in their lost Paradise. My Pierrot has experienced 
the pangs of hunger, he has known love disappointed, and he no longer 
grimaces, he can no longer be Pierrot the Mountebank, he has become 
Pierrot the Thinker—Pierrot the Idealist impersonating the soul of 
man, the soul of a loving humanity. He will weep, he will cry out to 
the world his overwhelming longing for his own purification, his great 
dream of chastity resuscitated regenerating all forms of love, love of 
the future, connubial love and the essence of love itself. 

His face will not only owe its pailor to a coating of flour or to 
rice powder, but to the sorrow within his own heart. He will suffer 
for all so that he may help all towards perfection, his selfishness will 
vanish before the accomplishment of the great task of the future which 
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YVETTE GUILBERT, FROM 
HER LATEST PHOTOGRAPH 
BY ALICE BOUGHTON. 








From a photograph by Alice Boughton 
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he will accomplish, true son of France that he is, in the establishment 
of Truth and the Joy of Living! 

My Pierrot will be a symbol rather than a personality. My 
modern Pierrot will, Christ-like, as it were, express his suffering at the 
sight of humanity—of masculine egotism—of man’s cruelty in 
life . . . in love—of his lack of conscience. 

In an ardent vision my Pierrot comes face to face with Christ— 
and the Christ sees again in Pierrot’s soul all the suffering that He un- 
derwent in ages gone by when He dreamed of being the Saviour of 
Humanity. 

Then my Pierrot, in hope of finding help, appeals to woman. De- 
ception after deception at last forces him to recognize that what is 
called love is but materialism. Then he pleads for chastity, fraternity, 
for the forgetfulness of the flesh. He tries to find a spiritual love—a 
love purified of all sensuality—but he has to fight against the eternal 
Eve incarnate in every woman—and then he expresses in a beautiful 
poem by Jules Laforgue his disgust for feminine tricks and entangle- 
ments, his disgust for the fragility of woman, for her vanity, for the 
fashion of her appearance and the fashion of her thoughts—and then 
my Pierrot concludes from the bitterness of his lesson that if woman is 
content with the conquest of such low passion—if she can strive for 
and win and satisfy her soul with only that, then why should man 
struggle to give her a greater, better, purer love? And Pierrot weeps 
at his futile hope of the realization of his dream: The Purification of 
Humanity! 
ee 
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“THE WONDER WAY”: A ROAD 
CONSTRUCTED FOR THE PLEAS. 
URE OF THE PEOPLE 


HE first good roads were constructed for the pur- 
pose of transplanting armies easily and quickly over 
into enemy territory. ‘Then the great net-work of 
roads that were made after the fashion of these mili- 
tary roads, were for the purpose of extending com- 
mercial interests. From the main arteries built to 
facilitate commercial transactions, innumerable small roads 
branched, tapping the agricultural districts so that the farmer 
could bring his produce easily to the cities, the great distributing 
centers. But lately a number of highways have been built in Amer- 
ica mainly because they would lead people through beautiful valleys 
and across mountain tops that afforded wonderful views. These 
highways, laid out at the command of beauty instead of war or com- 
merce, give a financial aid to the land through which they run that 
yields greater revenue than those built primarily for what are called 
practical uses. 

An inspiring illustration of the richness, the fame, the wealth, 
and pleasure of a road constructed entirely to permit people to 
see beautiful country, is one under construction in Arkansas, known 
as the “Wonder Way.” This is a division of the National Jefferson 
Highway leading from the Great Lakes to the Gulf. Though this 
will prove to be a great commercial artery because it saves a distance 
of about six hundred miles through the sands of the hot wind zone of 
Oklahoma, yet it is doubtful if there is a more beautiful driveway in 
America. Entering the State from the coal, zinc and lead fields of 
Joplin, Missouri, by way of Seligman at the north boundary line, 
Arkansas lifts the curtain of her wonderful State, revealing scene 
after scene of unparalleled beauty. 

From Eureka, the famous watering place founded upon a cliff 
of natural stone, through whose crevices flow a hundred healing 
springs, mile after mile of beautiful timber tableland stretches away 
to the southward. The Wonder-Way is like a stone ribbon, upon 
which are strung priceless jewels of farm houses built of rock, fields 
walled with stones, and stone bridges spanning clear streams running 
over rock beds. This wild, rocky section, strange to say, is devoted 
mainly to agriculture, for the soil is rich in plant food. Elk ranches 
tell that wild life is being valued—now that it is almost extinct. Then 
comes the valley of the “Three-Fingered” White River, the land of 
the big red apples that gave the State its emblem—the apple blossom. 
Here also is a settlement of those people who in early days built 
schools and churches before they built their cabins. Farmers are 
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THE “WONDER WAY” HAS BROUGHT THE BIRD FARM AT BOG SPRING WITHIN EASY 
REACH, PERMITTING THE ENJOYMENT OF SUCH EXQUISITE PICTURES AS IS HERE SHOWN. 
THIS ROAD WAS BUILT EXPRESSLY TO LEAD PEOPLE TO JUST SUCH SCENES OF BEAUTY. 

















THE LITTLE LAKE IN FAYETTEVILLE, THE UNI- 
VERSITY CITY, FRINGED WITH FORGET-ME-NOTS, 
AROUND WHICH THE “WONDER WAY” WINDS. 

















THE ARKANSAS SCENIC HIGHWAY LEADS PEOPLE OUT 
IN THE BYWAYS, GIVING THEM KNOWLEDGE OF SUCH 
WINTER BEAUTY AS SHOWN IN THIS’ PHOTOGRAPH. 
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“THE WONDER WAY” 


scientists and scientists are farmers in this division, as one can easily 


tell by looking at the rich orchards, farms and gardens that bring 
such brilliant color to the way. 


HUNDRED years ago a man gifted with vision said: “If the 
forests of this section were cleared away and the waters of 
this river controlled, this limited proportion of three States, 

for Texas comes in for a small share, could feed the world.” He 
was speaking of the now rich and fertile valley of the section along 
the southern boundary of Arkansas known as the “Red River of the 
South.” His prophecy seems to be justified, for it not only produces 
food crops of all kinds in abundance, but oil wells of immense value. 
Oil is not only found on hillsides but bubbles up beneath the lakes 
and streams. The highway leads past a little lake of not more than 
seven or eight acres in which stand half a hundred pipes that blaze 
like torches. This southern part of the State has yielded fortunes in 
cotton, corn, and cane. 

“Little River County” was the first county in the State to take 
advantage of the Alexander road law which provides for State co- 
operation and Federal aid, the plan by which the Ozark Cut-Off of 
the Jefferson highway was made possible. Other counties followed 
its lead until the whole length of the State has been pierced by this 
beautiful ““Wonder Way.” Business men seeking recreation, bot- 
anists, huntsmen, and tourists will turn into this great artery, taking 
advantage of its smooth surface. Following the trail of beauty they 
will find a thousand other delights and advantages. Beauty always 
runs ahead and wealth and wisdom follow after. A man voyages 
through life seeking beauty, and, diligently making toward this goal, 
he finds in his hands every other gift that the gods are said to grant 
the sons of man. 


THE CRY OF THE OUTCASTS: BY PERCY 
MAacKAYE 


a ELLS, bells of the dark! 
Lg! ‘Tongues of iron and terror! 
eee Toll no more, no more, 


2 es Bells of my breaking heart! 


Beautiful I bore him 
Babe of my life and milk, 





Tae y 
ema 


r= + dt 


Wonderful I wore him, 
Yea, as a scarf of silk; 
Terrible—terrible— 
They tore him! 
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Bells of my breaking heart, 
Toll no more, no more, 


Tongues of iron and terror 
Bells, bells of the dark! 


God! God of the broken heart! 
Lord of the tolling bell! 
God, our God, if thou art, if thou art, 
Tell us, our Father, tell: - 
How darkly long 
Shall reign of the strong 
Endure, to make of thine earth our hell, 
Ere thou, O Lord of the bleeding dart, 
Rise, in Thy light, to quell? 


Swords, swords in my soul! 
Tongues of fire and horror! 
Clang aloud, aloud, 

Swords of my burning heart! 


Newly born I named him 
Babe of my joy and ruth: 
Kin of heart I claimed him, 
Yea, as my star of youth; 
Murderous—murderous 
They maimed him! 


Swords of my burning heart! 
Clang aloud, aloud, 

Tongues of fire and horror, 
Swords, swords in my soul! 


God! God of the burning soul! 
Lord of the clanging sword! 
God, our God, from thy kindling goal, 
Answer us, answer, Lord! 
How far and blind 
Shall the kings of our kind 
Beguile our hearts on their paths abhorred, 
Ere Thou, O Christ of a race made whole, 
Come in Thy world-accord? 
—F rom “The Evergreen Tree,” a Christmas Masque. 
Courtesy of The John Co. 
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TOUCHSTONE HOUSES: DE- 
SIGNED FROM A WOMAN’S 
POINT OF VIEW 


AN is the only animal that rele- 
M gates to others the pleasure and 

the duty of building his home— 

that is, unless we except a few 
poor creatures who use the discarded nest 
or burrow of some more industrious neigh- 
bor. Even those birds who have been 
forced to accept man-made bird houses (be- 
cause man had first destroyed their natural 
nesting sites) indignantly throw out any 
nesting material man arranges for them, 
scolding angrily at the mere thought of us- 
ing anything for the precious nestlings se- 
lected by anyone but themselves. Scarcely 
a man nowadays has ability or knowledge 
enough to build his own home yet every 
man has distinctly individual ideas of what 
he considers beauty and comfort. So the 
modern home builder must consult with the 
architect and the two work together to 
create a house that is the suitable expression 
of the owner’s mind. 

The two houses that we show each month 
in this magazine are mainly suggestions to 
the man or woman who is too busy, or who 
lacks the experience, to build a home. The 
floor plans are thought out mainly from a 
woman’s point of view because it is the 
woman who manages and oversees all the 
infinite details of home making. Hardly a 
woman looking at any one of our floor 
plans but would immediately see some way 
to change them, thereby making the house 
more completely after the model in her 
mind. So every floor plan that is made in 
our architectural department is adjustable, 
that is, each represents a certain type of 
house easily altered to individual ideas of 
comfort. By removing a wall or adding 
one, a great deal of individuality could be 
obtained in any one of these plans. They 
are, as we said before, models from which 
definite ideals may be obtained. 

During the course of a year, houses large 
and small, with and without stairs, of 
wood, concrete, brick and stone, of many 
types will be presented, so that every home 
maker will find something to her liking and 


discover some convenient arrangement that. 


pleases her. 


OUCHSTONE House number seven- 

teen is entirely different from any 
other house that we have shown. The 
house proper is all on one floor and could be 
built entirely without a second story, though 
in the second story, as may be seen by a 
study of the plans, is a charming suite of 
rooms, a bedroom, bath, a closet and a gen- 
erous storage room. This second story can 
be left entirely open and used as a general 
storage place or divided and finished as in- 
dicated in the plan. 

We had in mind, when designing this 
house, a living and a dining room that 
would look off over the garden. If this 
house were built on the outskirts of a city 
or a small town, the chances are that the 
garden would be at the back of the house, 
therefore the main living rooms should have 
large windows facing the garden and pro- 
vide some direct way of entering the gar- 
den easily. We have placed the living 
room somewhat as a wing, giving it light 
from three directions, a view into the gar- 
den and also one into the street. It has, 
in addition to three large groups of win- 
dows, a cheerful open fire. Two doors lead 
into the dining room and from the dining 
room one steps directly into the garden. 

A novel feature of this house is the po- 
sition of the hall. In order to give the 
greatest variety of practical and beautiful 
suggestions for home making, we have in- 
troduced the hall in such a way that it not 
only leads directly to the living room but, 
through its group of windows, permits di- 
rect light to flood the dining room. Large 
glass doors or portieres could be hung 
between the hall and dining room, thus the 
dining room would get light through the 
front windows. The position. of this hall 
also forms a normal passageway into the 
kitchen and into the main body of the 
house, where the bedrooms and bath have 
been placed. This arrangement gives three 
distinct suites, namely, the sleeping quar- 
ters, the living rooms, and the servant’s 
quarters, each conveniently placed in rela- 
tion to the others, yet each separated from 
the others in a way that gives privacy. The 
bedrooms can be shut away from the main 
body of the house by merely closing a door. 
Each bedroom has ample light and closets 
and wall space to accommodate large arti- 
cles of furniture. 
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HOUSES DESIGNED FROM A WOMAN’S POINT OF VIEW 


The kitchen and the maid’s room and 
bath are completely separated from the rest 
of the house and are complete in every de- 
tail so that the housework can be done with 
no unnecessary exertion. A large pantry 
provides abundance of shelf room for dish- 
es used in the dining room, and the kitchen 
dresser by the side of the sink with its 
double drain boards, gives plenty of space 
for the kitchen utensils. If a kitchen cab- 
inet, the delight of so many women’s hearts, 
is wanted, it can be placed on the inner wall 
of the kitchen next to the stairway leading 
to the basement. Beneath the kitchen win- 
dow is ample space for a maid’s dining 
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GARDEN GATEWAY OF TOUCHSTONE 
HOUSE NO. 17. 


table. An entry is provided from the porch 
into the kitchen to serve as a convenient 
method of reaching the maid’s bedroom. It 
also allows for a large icebox. 

This house can be built of metal lath and 
stucco or hollow tile and concrete. The 
front terrace with its railing of wood or 
stone, forms an outdoor sitting room or it 
can be treated somewhat like the Spanish 
patios, that is, with a tiny fountain or deco- 
rative plants in jars. Now-a-days there are 
many ways of introducing color on the out- 
side of a concrete or stucco house that 
makes them much more attractive than 
those of the cold blue tone of the natural 
concrete. Various methods have been dis- 
covered of mixing color with the concrete 
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and also of making the whole house entirely 
weather-proof, so that it is impossible for 
the fair inner walls to be damaged by the 
staining of dampness. Beside the methods 
of mixing color in with the cement, there 
are a number of coatings on the market 
which are applied to the outer surface. 


jpeg oni seaey House Number eigh- 
teen has been designed for a small 
family in such a way that the mistress can 
do her own housework, dispensing alto- 
gether with a servant. To give a variety 
to our plans we have introduced a novel 
treatment of dining room, living room and 
pergola porch. Every small house should 
have a garden. Most small houses are 
built in villages where everyone can have 
enough land for a garden. In this case we 
are showing a garden layout in connection 
with this house that gives the widest possi- 
ble opportunity for making the most of 
small space. This is done by arranging for 
a vista across the longest part of the prop- 
erty. On entering the foyer hall a view is 
obtained through the glass doors leading 
to the pergola porch, down the garden path, 
past the sundial or bird bath, into the per- 
gola placed in the far corner of the garden, 
which serves as an outdoor living room. 
All planting in this garden space should be 
restricted to the borders of the path and in 
front of the dividing fences, in order to 
leave as wide sweeps of lawn as possible. 
The more the lawn is cut up into small 
beds the more insignificant does the garden 
appear. Every garden needs large lawn 
space, and the division as shown by the 
sketch gives the best possible opportunity 
for a sense of space. 

Entering the house by way of the foyer 
hall, one turns to the left into the small 
hallway that gives access to the bedrooms 
and also provides a passageway to the 
kitchen. In the passageway is a large ward- 
robe to hold extra clothing. The kitchen 
has a large service porch, a sink directly be- 
neath the windows, and the range has been 
placed where it gets direct light upon it. 
The pantry is situated on the inner wall 
and is ventilated by means of an outside 
window. By throwing the living and the 
dining room into one, a greater sense of 
space has been obtained. If the mistress of 
the house prefers to partially conceal the 
dining table by screens it would add in- 
terest to the room. The fireplace is enjoyed 
from the dining room as well as the living 
room. The walls of the foyer can be ex- 
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HOUSES DESIGNED FROM A WOMAN’S POINT OF VIEW 


tended to the ceiling or only built up half 
way and finished with a little shelf for 
potted plants. ; 

This little house can be built of either 
clapboards or shingles and painted any 
color preferred. One charming treatment 
would be to paint the walls a cream or a tea 
color and the room stained to resemble the 
modulations of a thatched roof—that is, 
different shades of browns and tans. A 
modern treatment of shingles, by dipping 
them in linseed oil and creosote, makes it 
possible to have a roof, at a low cost, that 
gives a mellow appearance of age. A glance 
at the garden layout shows that two wide 
grass steps lead up to the rear garden. This 
not only makes a distinctly attractive pic- 
ture but emphasizes the importance of the 
flower-bearing section of the yard. 

Though an Architect designs a house that 
is beautiful externally and arranges the 
rooms so that it is possible to do the work 
easily, yet after all simplifying house-work 
rests with the housewife herself. For- 
tunately girls are being taught 


enough for a builder to work from, but that 
she has distinct ideas of what she considers 
a charming arrangement of rooms. Who 
should better know how to make the in- 
terior of a home attractive than women? 
Women have allowed men to plan their 
households all too long and because of 
their willingness to relegate the office of 
architect to a man, she has had her sinks 
placed too low, not enough closets for con- 
venience, wall space so arranged that furni- 
ture cannot possibly be made to look well 
in rooms. But now we are having houses 
built by men who have well-tried knowl- 
edge of the endurance of materials, worked 
out in conjunction with woman’s instinc- 
tive feeling for gaining home beauty and 
comforts. 

Besides better designed houses and school 
instruction, women have access to a num- 
ber of excellent books so that those who 
live far in the country can by means of 
these books gain many ideas that help in 
running a home and also in furnishing it 





in Public Schools not only 
how to cook and to manage 
a household but how to buy 
the food and keep the ac- 
counts so that when she has 
a home of her own she is 
able to conduct her house- 
hold as efficiently as a man 
runs his office. 

Naturally no system of edu- 
cation can teach a woman ex- 
actly where every article 
should be placed nor compile 
any schedule of hours or work 
that can be lived up to. Such 
information however starts a 
woman’s mind in the right 
direction and makes it pos- 
sible for her to develop her 
own line of action. Without 
some such model she would 
be utterly at sea. The modern 
housewife is not only well 
versed in lines of scientific 
cookery, sanitation, hygiene, 
bookkeeping, interior deco- 
rating, etc., but almost every 
woman has enough knowl- 
edge of architecture to make 
her own floor plans. By this 
I do not mean that she could 
make the drawing of the in- 
terior of her house complete 
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It is a whole world in 
itself. We, the master 
of it, whose will it 
ought to obey, may be 
(and in thousands and 
thousands of cases 
are) as helpless and in- 
effective as a school 
teacher unable to man- 
age a roomful of boys. 
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more charmingly. The constant cry of 
simplicity has been heard even in the 
remotest hamlets and we find farm women 
who have picked up some knowledge on 
the subject through a book or a magazine 
article, discarding many of the useless 
“trinkets” that used to make their rooms a 
horror of confusion and their life a burden 
to keep dusted and arranged in any sort 
of order. 

Young housekeepers are fully imbued 
with the idea of furnishing the new home 
with fewer and better articles. They also 
heed the constantly expressed advice as to 
getting color harmonies in rooms. It is 
rare to find new homes that do not show 
advance in the matter of home-furnishings. 

Mrs. Christine Frederick who spent 
many years in studying home arrangement 
declares “that no stream can rise higher 
than its source, and no household effi- 
ciency can be greater than the personal effi- 
ciency of the woman who directs it. 

“The inefficient attitude of mind always 
shows itself by the tendency to “run around 
in circles” without getting anywhere. It 
doesn’t start out right in making a judg- 
ment, because it doesn’t deliberately put 
the problem before the various viewpoints 
of mind which ought to pass on it. It 
flies like a shuttlecock from one considera- 
tion to another, never arriving at a con- 
clusion which it itself can trust. We must 
come to conclusions and definite plans of 
action on a problem before we really can 
say we have done good, efficient thinking. 

The mind must be taken in hand, man- 
aged and organized, in order to be efficient. 
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TOUCHSTONE HOUSE, 
|} NO. 17: A FLOOR PLAN 
WORTH STUDYING 
FOR ECONOMY OF 
(| SPACE AND LABOR. 


One dare not let the 
mind doze and dream 
too much without com- 
ing to conclusions; the 
mind must be com- 
manded and manipu- 
lated. It must be 
stimulated and encour- 
aged and studied. It 
does not produce fine 
results by chance or accident or inherited 
genius. Left alone, the brain tends to idle 
and to make all our actions and thoughts 
automatic, dull, and habit-like. Our minds 
do not ordinarily prefer to think efficiently; 
they love to see things as they prefer to see 
them, rather than as they are. They love 
to dwell in impossible air castles and imagine 
themselves in ideal surroundings. There- 
fore, any one wishing an alert mind must 
systematically coax, lure, or interest it to 
concentrate efficiently on problems of life 
as they are. So many thousands of women 
let their minds “play hookey,” so to speak, 
and become unable to think through to the 
end of a problem and arrive at efficient 
conclusions in which they have faith. 
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A TOUCHSTONE HOUSE OF RARE PICTURESQUE 


OUTLINE, WITH PRACTICAL FLOOR PLANS: 
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TOUCHSTONE HOUSE NO. 18: A SMALL 


COUNTRY HOUSE WITH AMPLE LIVING 
ROOM, PLANNED TO ELIMINATE SERVANTS. 
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GARDEN PLAN FOR TOUCHSTONE HOUSE NO. 
ING A DELIGHTFUL VIEW FROM SITTING 
DINING ROOM. 


“By far the best and most permanent 
way to teach the mind to think efficiently is 
to really interest it. People who are not 
intensely interested in a subject actually do 
not see the situation as it really is. 

“The woman who interests herself deep- 
ly in the smallest detail and new angle or 
idea about her work is preparing, like the 
fireman, to act intelligently and successfully 
under trial and difficulty. Just 
as the efficient fireman loves to 
use his mind against any and all 
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work swings along much more 
swiftly. Beauty is recognized 
not only to be of immense com- 
mercial importance but also is 
regarded as a prime mental stim- 
ulus. Strange to say the mus- 
cles of the body do not get so 
tired when the mind is fixed 
upon beauty, as when it must 
labor stolidly ahead through 
sense of beauty. A walk taken 
in the woods rests and invigor- 
ates one, while a walk of equal 
length taken in the city brings a 
sense of weariness. Therefore 
to bring about efficiency in the 
household the rooms and sur- 
roundings must be _ beautiful. 
Perhaps it does take a few mo- 
ments of time to transplant a 
geranium into a pot for the 
kitchen window sill and perhaps 
it does take a little thought to 
keep it well watered, yet the 
small amount of effort required 
to keep the plant blooming cheer- 
ily is more than doubled in the 
amount of work it enables the woman to 
do happily. 
One woman 
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can take a _ tremendous 


amount of satisfaction in a row of copper 
kettles across the chimney jam, another 
finds work moves easier if there is a tiny 
garden beside the kitchen steps. The kitchen 
must be a place that attracts, not repels, the 
worker. 





kinds of bad situations, so the 
efficient housewife loves to tackle 
anything that confronts her with 
her trained, efficient attitude of 
mind, taking hope, zest and cheer 
in her job, and using all the 
knowledge, help and suggestion 
from anywhere that prom- 
ise to prove useful.” 
Business men have 
found out that one of the 
most important items 
making toward efficiency 
is enjoyment of work. 
This enjoyment of work 
is a wonderful stimulant 
to the woman who does 
her own housework. If 
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her dishes are beautiful, 
her room full of sunlight, 
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POETS OF THE PEOPLE: 
AMY LOWELL. THE SECOND 
OF THE SERIES. BY MAR- 
GUERITE WILKINSON 


“An engraver, and a cunning workman, 
and an embroiderer in blue, and in purple, 
and in scarlet, and fine linen.” 

These words, once used to describe 
Aholiab, son of Ahisamech, a skilled crafts- 
man, who labored on the tabernacle of the 
Israelites, might well be used, also, to de- 
scribe Amy Lowell's poetry, for she is one 
of the skilled craftsmen of contemporary 
American literature. Other poets must lay 
the plans and rear the props to uphold our 
tabernacle of poetry; others must devise an 
ark to keep sacred forever the covenant 
that our people make with beauty and vir- 
tue, and must set apart and consecrate 
the holy of holies of our American ideal- 
ism; others, to speak briefly, must be our 
realists and idealists; but Miss Lowell 
primarily a cunning workman, an embroi- 
derer in brilliant colors, an engraver of fine 
designs. Her poems are poems of skill. 
For she says, “As a matter of fact, the 
poet must learn his trade in the same man- 
ner, and with the same painstaking care, 
as the cabinet-maker. A work of 
beauty which cannot stand an intimate ex- 
amination is a poor and jerry-built thing.” 
And if we would understand Miss Lowell’s 
poetry it is essential to remember always 
that her poems are made, not born. 

For Miss Lowell is not singing spontane- 
ously as the result of a simple, natural, 
irresistible effervescence. That is the way 
of folk poetry. Nor does she give us the 
sincere, direct, subjective lyrics of a Sara 
Teasdale. When Sara Teasdale uses that 
quaint, upstanding, impertinent little word, 
“T”, it is more than probable that she is 
singing quite intimately of a fractional and 
momentary personality born in and of her 
own soul. But when Amy Lowell says, “T’, 
she may be speaking of a hero who lived 
three thousand years ago, of a_ grocer 
around the corner in Barrel Street, or of 
you, or of me. And the best of her work 
is histrionic and objective, detached from 
her own personality, the result of a role 
assumed in her own mind, a part enacted 
in detail. 

A failure to perceive this objectivity and 
detachment has enabled many reviewers to 
be cleverly stupid at Miss Lowell’s expense. 
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When “Patterns” was published, for ex- 
ample, it was misinterpreted with a quite 
comic crudity, and became the subject of 
many witty inanities, simply because it was 
written in the first person. Now any high- 
school student should be able to perceive 
that the poem is a narrative poem of 
eighteenth century life, a tragic love story 
of a woman who loved but one man, a 
colonel, “fighting with the Duke, in Flan- 
ders.” Any high-school student should be 
able to understand that the story is told in 
the first person simply because it can be 
more vividly, seriously, and charmingly 
told in that way. Any high school student 
should be able to feel the admirable artistry 
that makes the “stiff brocaded gown” a 
symbol of beauty and restraint, a symbol 
of the dignity covering a passion that might 
never be assuaged. It is all clearly and 
delicately suggested in the last strophe of 
the poem. 


“In Summer and in Winter I shall walk 

Up and down 

The patterned garden-paths 

In stiff brocaded gown. 

The squills and daffodils 

Will give place to pillared roses, and to 
asters, and to snow. 

[ shall go 

Up and down 

In my gown. 

Gorgeously arrayed, 

Boned and stayed. 

And the softness of my body will be 
guarded from embrace. 

By each button, hook, and lace. 

For the man who should loose me 
dead, 

Fighting with the Duke in Flanders, 

In a pattern called war. 

Christ! What are patterns for?” 


But in spite of all that is definitely stated 
in this poem, in spite of the eighteenth 
century fragrance and color and flavor of 
it, it has sometimes been discussed as if it 
were a subjective lyric! 

Indeed no one can rightly evaluate Miss 
Lowell’s work who will not accept the fact 
that she is always a conscious artist. She 
goes far afield for the materials of her 
poems, too far afield, sometimes. But she 
selects them with labor and care. She uses 
tradition and history, the lives of people on 
New England farms, the lives of quaint 
swashbucklers, who lived a century ago or 
half a world away. She exhibits pictures 
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AMY LOWELL 


of many strange persons and 
things that she has seen in a wide 
and vivid world. She makes pic- 
tures out of the juxtaposition of 
odd trifles with hues and scents 
and textures that she likes. And, 
in her best work, she gives up 
frosty designs in thought as clear 
as glass, flashing patterns of feel- 
ing as warmly colored as glossy 
skeins of embroidery silk—blue 
and purple and scarlet, silver and 
gold. She distils sensations that 
sting like a fiery liqueur. She 
threads together impressions that 
are as frail as a flutter of old 
lace. And she is able to do this, 
not because she is an “imagist” 
Oh, vaunted or detested word! 
but because she is a poet of vigor- 
ous, penetrative and incessantly 
communicative imagination. 

As an evidence of her ability to 
enter into other lives quite unlike 
her own it is only necessary to 
mention the poems of New Eng- 
land farm life. The one which I 
like best is “No. 3 on the Docket,” 
a story told in the first person, of 
a demented farmer’s wife who 
murdered her husband because she 
had not been able to keep sane in 
the oppressive and unsocial silence 
of the country. Now Miss Lowell, by birth, 
tradition and environment is an aristocrat. 
She has never been limited to bleak and 
barren surroundings. But her sympathetic 
imagination has enabled her to understand 
the character of the woman in her story, 
and to present it with a fidelity to life and 
a certainty of touch that make it amazingly 
convincing and real. The farmer’s wife 
says: 

“Then the quiet ‘ud commence rushin’ 
past my ears, 

Till I most went mad listenin’ to it. 

Many’s the time I’ve dropped a pan on 
the floor, 

Jest to hear it clatter 

[ was most frantic when dinner-time 
come, 

An’ Ed was back from the woods. 

I'd a give my soul to hear him speak. 

But he’d never say a word till I asked 
him 

Did he like the raised biscuits or what- 
ever, 

\n’ then sometimes he‘d jest nod his 
answer.” 





AMY LOWELL, AMERICAN POET. 


And this same imagination followed the 
great adventure of Max Breuck which be- 
gan in the Dutch tavern of Jan Hilverdink, 
within whose cellar men can find, 


“The rarest cordials old monks ever 


schemed 
To coax from pulpy grapes, and with 
nice art 


Improve and spice their virgin juiciness 

Here froths the amber beer of many 
a brew, 

Crowning each pewter tankard with as 
smart 

A cap as ever in his wantonness 

Winter sets glittering on top of an old 
yew.” 


Sometimes Miss Lowell’s imagination can 
give us that old delectable taste of terror, 
that strange delight in the uncanny, the 
hideous, the supernatural, which we used 
to find in the prose tales of Edgar Allen 
Poe. She has put it into a grizzly narrative 
called “The Cross Roads,” told in that 
swiftly moving and internally rhymed 
“polyphonic prose” invented by contempo- 
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rary French poets. Nothing could be better 
calculated to awaken old primitive feelings 
of fear—the “creepy feeling’—than the 
bold, dramatic and terrible beginning of 
this poem. 

“A bullet through his heart at dawn. On 
the table a letter signed with a woman’s 
name. A wind that goes howling around 
the house, and weeping as in shame. Cold 
November dawn peeping through the win- 
dows, cold dawn creeping over the floor, 
creeping up his cold legs, creeping over his 
cold body, creeping across his cold face.” 

All the ancient symbols of dread are 
there, the bullet, the broken body, the tragic 
letter, the darkness of the hour before 
dawn, the idea of the cold reiterated again 
and again, the idea of the wan light that 
creeps in and up and up. But not a word 
of it is trite. It has all been freshly felt 
and visualized. And it takes form in a 
music at once irregular and rapid, a music 
which is entirely appropriate. 

Miss Lowell has given us clearly and 
copiously imagined pictures from history in 
her “Malmaison” and “1777.” She has 
given us pure fantasy in that piquant in- 
vention “Sword Blades and Poppy Seed”— 
the tale of the problem of the poet who 
must find the home of “Ephraim Bard, 
Dealer in Words” and buy of him either 
swords with which to cut life open for the 
truth, or poppy seed, the seed of all dreams 
and visions. In no other poem does Miss 
Lowell demonstrate more clearly her love 
of perfection in details, and the accurate 
delicacy of her iridescent imaginings. 
Consider the folk-lore and history packed 
into a passage like the following: 


“The walls were hung with at least five 
score 

Of swords and daggers of every size 

Which nations of militant men could 
devise. 

Poisoned spears from tropic seas, 

That natives under banana trees, 

Smear with the juice of some deadly 


snake. 

Blood-dipped arrows which savages 
make 

And tip with feathers, orange and 
green, 


A quivering death in harlequin sheen. 

High up a fan of glancing steel 

Was formed of claymores in a wheel. 

Jewelled swords worn at kings’ levees 

Were suspended next midshipmen’s 
dirks, and these 
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Elbowed stilettos come from Spain, 

Chased with some splendid Hidalgos 
name, 

There were Samurai swords from old 
Japan, 

And scimitars from Hindoostan, 

While the blade of a Turkish yataghan 

Made a waving streak of vitreous white 

Upon the wall in the firelight !” 


Nor is she concerned with human tragedy 
alone, nor with terror and the fantastic. 
She has caught the spirit of childhood. 
And few contemporary poets have written 
poems with the gayety of those poems about 
the little girls “In a Roxbury Garden,” 
who roll hoops and play battledore and 
shuttlecock. Few of our contemporaries 
have even attempted to fathom that wor- 
ship and grave wonder of adolescence, that 
outcry after things eternal and immutable 
which we find in Miss Lowell’s “The Red 
Lacquer Music Stand.” No poet of to-day 
has more charmingly phrased the child's 
age-long desire for the moon! 


“Slipping softly through the sky 
Little horned, happy moon, 

Can you hear me up so high? 
Will you come down -soon? 


“On my nursery window sill 
Will you stay your steady fight: 
And then float away with me 
Through the summer night?” 


To be sure, this rampant imagination 
sometimes runs away with itself for sheer 
joy of the clatter it can make in passing 
And when that happens Miss Lowell gives 
us lurid little bits of mental agony like “Red 
Slippers”; speaking, for the sheer love of 
speaking, with nothing interesting or im- 
portant to say. Such poems as “Red Slip- 
pers” are mere pictorial babble with none 
of the real moonshine of poetry added 
thereto. 

That, most assuredly, Miss Lowell has. 
And none of her poems is more typical of 
the kind of genius she possesses than her 
“Cornucopia of Red and Green Comfits,” 
a “Phantasm” of the great war recently 
published in The Independent. It is one of 
the very best American poems of the war. 
It is rich in hard irony, in sharply drawn 
pictures that tell a terrible tale of perfidy 
and hypocrisy. For it is a story about men 
who are willing to kill children, a story 
about little children betrayed to their death 
through the child’s wistful, natural longing 
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for candy. And it is even more than that, 
for it is a story of little children in the 
village of Bar-le-Duc in the province of 
Meuse in France—Bar-le-Duc, whose people 
have won fame the world over as makers of 
the rich delectable conserve of currents and 
honey! But it is a masterpiece of eloquent 
irony, of vividly imagined poetry. 

Now it is written in the ancient laws that 
make us, as we are, human that any crafts- 
man who will sit down upon the public 
highway and begin, in the eyes of all pass- 
ers-by, to make something beautiful—a 
silver brooch or a willow basket—will soon 
be surrounded by those who love to watch 
things being made. Children will loiter and 
kick their toes in the dust and ask questions. 
Tramps and genial loafers will slouch near 
by with their hands in their pockets. Those 
who drive past to market will cry “Whoa!” 
to Dobbin and with reluctant consciences 
and impertinent curiosity ask a glimpse of 
the magic that is being made. Even the 
rich may join the charmed circle. And 
finally will come the connoisseur, the expert 
who understands, and he will take the beau- 
tiful thing out of the hand of the busy 
maker and hold it up to the light and ex- 
plain the beauty of it to the crowd. And 
when it has been explained most of them 
will go away, thinking that the magic is 
gone, a few will put a price upon it and 
buy it if they can, and a few will be con- 
tent to take the enjoyment of it home to 
their hearts. And still others will be sharp- 
ly critical because the expert has praised 
what seemed to be only an interesting trifle. 
sut the craftsman, if he be wise, will not 
listen long to any of them. He will sit 
quite still in the light of the open highway, 
making beautiful things in his own way, 
until at last darkness comes and shuts him 
away from the world and the crowd. 

Amy Lowell has taken her place upon the 
broad highway of American literature. She 
has been a cunning workman and many 
have been drawn into the charmed circle to 
watch her, to catch glimpses of the magic 
of her engraving and embroidering, her fine 
filigrees and tinted porcelains. And some 
of us have understood her work so little 
that they have censured her harshly. And 
others have liked it so well that they have 
praised it too much. And only Time, the 
final and most expert of connoisseurs, can 
declare the real value of it all. 

Amy Lowell’s latest book, ‘Tendencies 
in Modern American Poetry,” is a sane, 


impartial, and interesting discussion of six 
American poets who typically represent cer- 
tain tendencies of the “new movement” in 
American poetry. The poets are Edwin 
Arlington Robinson, Robert Frost, Edgar 
Lee Masters, Carl Sandburg, and the Ima- 
gists, H. D., and John Gould Fletcher. 
Miss Lowell calls Dr. Robinson the “first 
spokesman of the New Order in America,” 
because he “threw off the shackles of a 
superstition and an environment grown too 
narrow” and followed truth in his observa- 
tion of life. She rightly considers him one 
of the most intellectual poets writing in 
America to-day. Robert Frost is also a 
pioneer of the new movement, but rather 
more intuitive than intellectual, a poet of a 
chosen locality and race, who “permits the 
world to make upon him what imprint it 
will. With the coming of Mr. Masters and 
“The Spoon River Anthology,” says Miss 
Lowell, the old tradition is not merely 
breaking down, but broken, and the old 
Anglo-Saxon racial type is altered. She 
finds in Mr. Masters’ work the fading of 
the old beliefs on which our earlier civiliza- 
tion was built. Her comment on “Spoon 
River” as human truth and as poetry is 
a most admirable discussion of that absorb- 
ing book—perhaps the best criticism of it 
yet published. Miss Lowell says that “to 
turn from Edgar Lee Masters to Carl Sand- 
burg is like crossing the line of a genera- 
tion,” since Mr. Sandburg belongs in heart 
and mind to the new and “multi-racial” 
America. Miss Lowell believes that the two 
imagists whose work she mentions have car- 
ried the banners of the new movement far- 
ther away from the old movement than did 
any of the poets previously mentioned. 
She states clearly, however, that this does 
not necessarily make them better poets. 
She says that they represent a third stage 
in the “new movement” because they have 
achieved an “alteration of the point of view 
due solely to the beliefs—moral, religious, 
and artistic—inherent in the characters of 
these poets.” In the new movement itself, 
as a whole, Miss Lowell sees a re-birth of 
the love of truth and beauty. These critical 
essays are very readable and the book will 
be valuable to all students of contemporary 
poetry and to all readers who wish to un- 
derstand the spirit and temper, the artistic 
and intellectual beliefs of these six radical 
leaders in the world of American poetry. 
(Tendencies of Modern American Poetry. 
by Amy Lowell, Macmillan, $2.50.) 
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WHAT TO DO FOR OUR 
SOLDIER BOYS — NUMBER 
FOUR: IN THE HOSPITALS: BY 
JEANNE JUDSON 


“Hill Hospital, Farnham, 
Surrey, England. 


‘6 EAR MOTHER :—You may think 
D it strange that J have been taken 
to a hospital in England, but 
they can’t take care of all of the 
wounded in France, and those of us who 
are able to stand the trip are brought across 
the Channel to British hospitals. This place 
is really a farm house, but it is very com- 
fortable and very well equipped. The com- 
mandant is a Miss Gore-Brown, a volunteer 
worker who has charge not only of this 
hospital, but also of the Officers’ Hospital 
a few miles away, Anstie Grange. Anstie 
Grange was a large country home belonging 
to Cuthbert Heath, a cousin of our com- 
mandant. He gave his home to the govern- 
ment for a military hospital early in the 
war, and it has become one of the best 
hospitals in England. 

“You would smile if you could see what 
I am doing—embroidering a sofa pillow. 
I'll send it to you when it is finished. We 
must do something to occupy time here in 
our cots. Some of the men are knitting 
socks and you would be surprised to see 
how skillful we soon become with our big, 
clumsy hands. 

“Of course I do know that you want to 
do something for me, but everything seems 
to be done, thanks to you women in Amer- 
ica and to the busy women here and in 
France. 

“Just keep on with your Red Cross work, 
and your own boy will get the benefit along 
with the rest. Only don’t fail to write and 
write and write. Now that I am in one 
spot for a while, your letters will be better 
able to reach me in some reasonable time. 
If my wounds were a little more serious, I 
might get a chance to be sent home to some 
convalescent hospital in America; or if they 
were a little less serious I might have been 
sent home at once, but as it is I dare say 
I’ll be back in the trenches in less time than 
it would take to go home and return. Per- 
haps some boys will be more lucky than I. 
With all my love, 

“JACK.” 


When Mrs. Talbot received this letter she 
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was one of three women in Grandboro who 
had received news of their boys in hospi- 
tals. The two others were in French base 
hospitals, too seriously wounded to be 
moved further. The news combined to 
deepen the interest of the women in their 
Red Cross work, with the result that Mrs. 
Grayson wrote to the Red Cross headquar- 
ters in Washington asking for a complete 
list- of hospital supplies needed, and the 
work rooms in the Grayson home were open 
from morning to night and filled with vol- 
unteer workers. So many women offered 
their services that it was necessary to assign 
certain days to different women, as the 
work room would only accommodate fifty 
women at one time. Most of the women 
worked half days, every other day, so that 
three hundred women could work each 
week. 

When the list of hospital supplies came 
the women were surprised at the large num- 
ber of things that they could do. Of course 
there were the regular hospita! dressings, 
bandages, splints, swabs, etc., which had 
already occupied their attention and which 
were being made according to the rules laid 
down in the Surgical Dressings War Man- 
ual, a copy of which had been given to each 
worker. These manuals were secured from 
the American Red Cross Woman’s Bureau 
at Washington, D. C. 


Through this manual the women learned 
to make gauze compresses, absorbent pads, 
irrigation and paper backed pads, folded 
gauze strips, T-bandages, gauze squares, 
gauze sponges, abdominal bandages, trian- 
gular bandages, many-tailed bandages, web- 
bing splint straps, gauze wipes, gauze lapa- 
rotomy pads, split irrigation pads, gauze 
packings, and many other standard hospital 
supplies. 

At first everything was sterilized before 
shipping, but later instructions were re- 
ceived from Washington that all supplies 
were to be sterilized in the central Red 
Cross Division Supply Depots. The man- 
ual contained also minute instructions for 
shipping the supplies to Washington or to 
one of the nearer Division Supply Depots 
in Boston, New York, Atlanta, Philadelphia, 
New Orleans, St. Louis, Cleveland, Chi- 
cago, Minneapolis, Denver, San Francisco 
or Seattle. 

In addition to the usual supplies, the 
women found that there were many other 
things needed, pneumonia jackets — soft, 
thickly padded jackets with an outside cov- 











IN THE HOSPITALS 


ering of muslin, which are used to protect 
weak lungs from the cold; and bed socks 
knitted of wool. Then trench boots. Care 
of the feet is one of the most difficult things 
to compass in army life. In the trenches a 
man’s feet are often water-soaked for days. 
There is not always opportunity to change 
socks, and very often there are no extra 
socks available to put on. Then very often 
feet are frozen—they become swollen and 
in terrible condition. “Trench feet,” while 
not fatal, are very difficult to cure. 

In the hospitals in France and England 
special trench foot boots are used. These 
boots are made of any warm cloth—flannel 
and even velvet—and are of enormous size 
and thickly padded. They must be very 
large to accommodate the swollen feet, and 
very soft so that they will protect the feet 
of the patient from all injurious pressure 
from the bed, or from contact with other 
objects if the patient is in a chair. 

One of the wounded American boys 
wrote home to tell of the gay colors some- 
times utilized in making these boots in 
England. He had been given a boot of 
gorgeous scarlet velvet, and upon inquiry 
had learned that numbers of English women 
had cut up their before-the-war opera cloaks 
to make trench boots. 

Meanwhile the women continued to send 
books and magazines not only for the Y. M. 
C. A. rest and recreation huts, but also for 
the hospitals, as well as games and ship- 
ments of cigarettes and imperishable sweets. 

Like many women throughout the coun- 
try they held the hope that some of the boys 
would be sent home to convalesce in their 
own land, and with this thought in mind 
they decided to establish a Red Cross Hos- 


pital. The first step was to find a suitable 
house and the next to secure funds for 
its equipment and running expenses. The 


house was finally offered by a_ patriotic 
womn, rent free. Then a letter was writ- 
ten to Washington, to the Woman’s Bureau 
of the Red Cross, for authority to estab- 
lish the hospital and for instructions as to 
how to proceed. The services of one trained 
Red Cross Nurse were secure1 an1 she was 
made commandant. It was hird work to 
secure the money to equip the hospital with 
the necessary beds, linen and other equip- 
ment, but there were so many volunteers, 
and so many women who were eager to give 
to the extent of their resources, whether 
they were large or small, that the work was 
finally started on a smill scale. 

In the meantime a number of the women 


took the American Red Cross Course on 
Elementary Hygiene and Home Care of the 
Sick. They realized fully that this course 
would not fit them to be trained nurses or 
to do war nursing in the ordinary sense of 
the words, but it did teach them the small 
common sense things about the care of con- 
valescents which every woman should know, 
if only for use in her own home in time of 
illness. It taught them how to obey orders 
in an intelligent manner and how to be of 
assistance to the trained nurse in charge. 
If their hopes were finally realized and they 
did have an opportunity to nurse some of 
their own boys back to health it was planned 
that the services of more trained nurses 
would be secured. 

Of course the hospital was fully equipped 
long before any men were sent home. The 
women had finished the course in home 
nursing, which had been taught by the 
trained Red Cross nurse, and an official ex- 
aminer had come from the headquarters at 
Washington and examined the women and 
given them certificates. Then the women 
began to wonder what to do with the beau- 
tiful new hospital. It seemed a shame that 
all this training and equipment should be 
wasted, or lie idle even for a month. 

The question was discussed at one of the 
weekly business meetings of the Grandboro 
Red Cross Unit. They had all been on a 
tour of inspection of the new hospital and 
were much impressed with its sunny, well 
ventilated wards, its clean bare floors and 
white wood work. There were the white 
hospital cots in neat rows, the invalid chairs 
and the wheeled stretchers, the little white 
cabinets beside each bed, the dazzling white 
baths—brt everything was strangely empty 
and waiting. 

It was a triumph of their earnestness and 
ability, but in a way it was a bit pathetic. 

“How long will we have to wait?” they 
asked. 

“Let’s not wait at all,” said Mrs. Gray- 
son. “That is, let’s not wait to be useful. 
It may be a long time before any of our 
boys come home, and when they do they 
may not need us that way; some of them 
we must realize will never need us or any- 
one again, for some of them will not come 
home at all. But the war has taught us 
a lesson of usefulness and service, and if 
the lesson means anything, we cannot too 
soon start to use it. Wounded soldiers are 
not the only people who need trained care 
and attention. Grandboro is a small town, 
but even here there are sick people who 
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cannot afford to pay for proper care. Many 
of these are chiidren—some of them the 
children of men who are away fighting for 
us. The least that we can do is to show 
our gratitude to our soldiers by taking care 
of their loved ones at home. 1| propose that 
we open the new hospital to the sick of 
Grandboro, both adults and children, who 
for any reason cannot afford to pay for 
hospital care. This will not be entirely an 
unselfish act. The sooner we begin to use 
our newly acquired knowledge, the less apt 
will we be to torget it, and the more skillful 
we will become. Until such times as we have 
soldiers to occupy these cots, I suggest that 
we offer them to civilians. 

“The doctors will help us. Every doctor 
in Grandboro knows of some sick person 
who is not receiving proper care at home.” 

There was only one word of protest. 

“Won't it cost a lot of money?” asked 
one woman. 

“It will cost money, but with the new 
spirit of giving which has been making such 
strides these last few months, we will not 
have much trouble in collecting sufficient 
money to carry out the plan. Dr. Brown 
has already promised his services to the 
military hospital free of charge, and there 
is little doubt but that he and other doctors 
will give just as freely for the present plan. 
Of course when the soldiers need the hos- 
pital it is theirs.” 

Mrs. Grayson’s plan was adopted and the 
hospital was officially opened as a memorial 
to the three Grandboro boys who had 
already given up their lives in the service 
of their country and to those who should 
follow. This enlisted the service of other 
women, so that every woman who was not 
working for a livelihood in Grandboro was 
busy from morning until night in some sort 
of helpful service. 

Even the women whose news from the 
front had been delayed were so busy that 
they had little time to become a prey to 
nervous fears. Grandboro had never been 
a very active town socially and now every 
dance and party was a Red Cross benefit. 
Theatres and churches were made to co- 
operate and in this way money was secured 
for the hospital and for the supplies being 
sent to hospitals abroad, through the Red 
Cross. 

Not a day passed without some new idea 
for contributing to the comfort of the men 
abroad. Many of these ideas came from 
the letters the women received from their 
own boys. For example one boy wrote 
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home about a hospital that had been 
equipped with fans. Instantly one thou- 
sand tans were shipped to two of the hos- 
pitals in France, in which Grandboro boys 
were located. These fans were sent direct 
to the hospitals. 

Another boy wrote that the trenches do 
not make half bad bowling alleys, and im- 
mediately a set of bowls and pins was sent 
to the Y. M. C. A. to be used in 
recreation center abroad. 

One of the boys wrote from a hospital 
in England: 

“Can’t you send us some new records for 
our Victrola? (They call it a gramaphone 
here, but it’s the same thing.) [ think the 
boys would like some typical American rec 
ords. I hope to be back in France on active 
duty before they could reach here, but I’d 
like to do something for the men who come 
after. We even have a piano here and it 
is very comfortable after listening to the 
music of machine guns.” 

The more the women did the more they 
found to do. As the months passed they 
began to consider the problem of healing 
more and more. The war which had seemed 
so far away, before America entered it, was 
now very near, and the news of thousands 
of men crippled was no longer merely a 
newspaper headline. So they began to study 
what was being done by other countries to 
help these men, so that when the time came, 
they would be able to help their own boys. 
The Memorial Red Cross hospital would be 
the center from which the women of Grand- 
boro would work, and both Mrs. Grayson 
and her ally, Mrs. Talbot, were making a 
careful study of what was being done in 
other countries. 

They realized that the problem of re 
educating crippled, maimed and mentally 
deficient soldiers would be one of the big 
gest that the United States must face after 
the war. 

They read that the Research Committee 
in Paris, which has been examining into the 
number of wounded who can be re-edu- 
cated, reports that twenty per cent of them 
cannot be re-educated at all: they are too 
seriously crippled. Of the eighty per cent 
remaining, forty-five per cent can go back 
into their old trades, leaving thirty-five per 
cent who will have to be educated into 
something else, or will have to have special 
work provided for them, or will have to 
be cared for by charity. 

The women found that many states are 
already working to find some solution for 
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THE HOUSE OF 
this problem, and while it was a question 
too big to be decided by any small group 
of women, no matter how earnest or con- 
scientious, they realized that in this as in 
every other branch of war work no woman 
is too small or too unimportant to do her 
part. As with other work the best results 
could, of course, be achieved only by co- 
operation. 

\Vith this end in view Mrs. Grayson 
wrote a letter to the Medical Department 
of the Woman’s Committee of the Council 
of National Defense in Washington, D. C., 
in which she expressed the desire of the 
women of Grandboro to help in any plan 
that was formulated. In this letter she 
listed the industrial and educational re- 
sources of the town, and asked to be advised 
as to how they could help. 


INDEPENDENCE 


In reply she received a letter of thanks 
for her offer and the promise that she would 
be kept informed of the progress made in 
formulating plans for the rehabilitation of 
men whose normal usefulness is destroyed 
by the war, and of the part which the 
Grandboro women might take in carrying 
out the plans. 

Thus every day was filled with useful, 
helpful work, and every mind was occupied 
with plans for the future. Somehow the 
women no longer felt separated from their 
boys. Instead it seemed that they too were 
in the army. It was only that the women 
and the men were in different branches of 
the service, each one doing the thing that 
was nearest, working constantly and confi- 
dently toward ultimate victory. Both fac- 
tors are most vitally needed. 





THE HOUSE OF INDEPEND- 
ENCE, WHERE A SERVANT IS 
‘NOT NECESSARY: BY ANNA 
PHILLIPS SEE 


HEN Robert Frost, the’ poet, was 
seeking a furnished house in Am- 
herst, Massachusetts, he came one 
day to this cottage. As his eye traveled 
over the spacious living room with its com- 
fortable furniture, built-in bookcases and 
huge fireplace, he said promptly, “I'll take 





the house.” ‘The person who wished to 
rent her home for six months, suggested 
that perhaps Mr. Frost might like to see 
the dining room and kitchen as well as the 
four bedrooms up stairs, but he was ob- 
livious to her remark. His gaze had fallen 
on the wonderful view from the western 
windows—a panorama of green interval 
bounded by the distant Hampshire Hills. 
Here was another “Mountain Interval”; 
the view and the living room had rented 
the cottage. It was fortunate for the wife 
of the poet that she found on her arrival, 
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A HOUSE IN WHICH A 
SERVANT IS NOT NECESSARY. 
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THE CLASSICALLY BEAUTIFUL STAIRWAY. 


a house as convenient as it was charming. 

An expert once said of this cottage, “It 
must have been planned by a _ practical 
housekeeper who wished to be independent 
of servants.” This remark hit the nail on 
the head. “Convenience first,” had been 
the aim of the builder. Yet, because of 
the perfect adaptation of the means to the 
desired end, and because the necessary fea- 
tures of every house such as roof, doors 
and windows were here made beautiful in 
themselves, there had resulted a dwelling 
not only most convenient but most artis- 
tic. 

In a cottage of this construction it is 
obvious that a servant would be not only 
unnecessary but out of place, inasmuch as 
the only way to reach the bedrooms which 
are in the second story, is by the open 
staircase in the living room. This stair- 
case, because of its graceful proportions 
and the turn which allows of a picture- 
window on the landing, adds much to the 
beauty of the room. The space-saving plan 
of including stairs, hall and living room 
in one large apartment, has here been used 
with good results. The outside door is, in 
cold weather, enclosed in a roomy storm- 
porch because an entrance hall of some kind 
is a necessity in the rigorous climate of 
western New England. The floor, like all 
the floors in the house, is of mixed beech 
and birch, waxed; the woodwork is painted 
an ivory-white; the hospitable fireplace is 
built of ordinary red brick above which is 
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a simple wooden shelf. Perhaps the win- 
dows, a group of three to the south and four 
to the west, are the most decorative feature 
of the living room. The ornamental seat 
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beside the stairs covers an interior cold-air 
box of the furnace. Through the grill-work 
beneath the seat the cold air is sucked from 
the floors, necessitating a descent of warm 
air from the ceiling and a perfect circula- 
tion. 

In this cottage of seven rooms, there are 
but three besides the butler’s pantry, on 
the ground floor; a small kitchen, a dining 
room and the great living room. The size 
of the living room which extends across the 
western front of the house, does not com- 
pel a large daily mileage on the part of the 
housekeeper. The door at the end of the 
long seat above mentioned, leads into a pass- 
ageway the depth of the chimney and this 
passageway in turn leads into the kitchen. 
The small hall so formed is ample for 
passing, and for the telephone shelf and 
chair. Thus the telephone is conveniently 
reached from both kitchen and living room 
and is out of sight of either. In the passage- 
way a ventilating flue enters the chimney 
near the ceiling and serves to carry off 
kitchen ordors before they penetrate into 
the living room. 

At the right of the fireplace a large arch- 
way in which are hung folding doors, opens 
into the small dining room which is con- 
nected with the butler’s pantry and so with 
the kitchen. It will be seen that the house- 
keeper has a choice of routes to the kitchen 
and can take whichever happens to be the 
shorter. 








A GLIMPSE OF THE KITCHEN IN THE 


In the dining room is a device for saving 
steps in clearing the table or in putting 
on the food for a meal. Under the built- 
in china closet are six drawers. The four 
lower are ordinary receptacles for linen 
but the two top drawers extend through the 
partition into the kitchen where they are 
a part of the cabinet. Though these draw- 
ers are long and heavy they are so con- 
structed that they pull out easily in either 
direction. The dimensions of each are as 
follows: width 171% inches; depth 6%; 
length 34. The convenience of this arrange- 
ment can easily be seen. When food is to 
be brought to the table, it can all be set 
at once in the drawer on the kitchen side, 
then taken out in the dining room. The 
advantages are especially great when the 
housekeeper without a servant entertains 
at table. Each course of the meal, when 
finished, may be removed and placed in the 
“hole in the wall,” there to remain until 
dish-washing time. Again, as the small 
dining room is supplemented by a porch 
breakfast room, the drawers save steps be 
tween the kitchen and the porch table. 

The kitchen is the laboratory of the house, 
therefore on its arrangement and fittings 
the builder of the cottage had spent much 
thought. A small kitchen and a large but- 
ler’s pantry seemed to her a wise division 
of space, so the kitchen measured but 9% 
this room there was of 
a door to the passageway above 


by 13% ft. In 


necessity 
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mentioned, to the cellar, to the porch, to 
the butler’s pantry and a half door to the 
broom closet, to say nothing of two windows 
on the north wall and a built-in cabinet. 

The enforced compactness of arrange- 
ment resulted in great convenience. The 
white enamel sink with dish-drainer at the 
side and a long shelf above, stands against 
the east wall. It may be remarked that the 
sink is of such a height that the dishwasher 
is enabled to stand erect; to cower over the 
dishpan is depressing to health and spirits! 
Above the shelf which extends over the sink 
is a drop-window 1% by 3 ft., to assist 
the exit of odors, and smoke from broiling. 
It has proved itself a valuable feature. In- 
cidentally it serves to light the kitchen 
porch at night, as one of the two electric 
lights hangs directly over the sink while 
the other illuminates the range. 

Opposite the sink is the coal range, which 
the builder deemed a winter comfort in a 
north kitchen. Above the ‘range hangs the 
water boiler and at the side stands the gas 
water-heater. A small gas range occupies 
the space under the windows on the north 
wall and over the range when it is not in 
use, a swinging shelf forms a table. The 
small space left between tubs and cabinet 
is utilized as a broom closet, which is a 
most useful receptacle for ironing-board, 
carpet-sweeper, broom, etc. 

The limited table room in the kitchen is 
supplemented by the broad shelf that ex- 
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tends the entire length of the butler’s pantry. 
This shelf is ample and well lighted by a 
large window. Under the shelf is place for 
flour barrel, bins and besides the space re- 
served for drawers. Above at right and 
left, are large dish closets reaching to the 
ceiling. 

The convenience of the kitchen is due in 
part to its compactness and in part to the 
employment of all possible labor-saving 
agents. Here are gas and coal ranges, 
electric lights and iron, gas water-heater, 
hot and .cold water and set tubs, linoleum- 
covered floor. Charm also is not lacking 
for the yellow painted walls, soft grayish 
brown woodwork and fidor please the eyes. 

The four bedrooms, two large and two 
small, open on a central hall. At one end 
of this hall are the stairs; midway is the 
good-sized bathroom easily reached from 
each room. Side by side with the bath- 
room, is an ample linen closet in which is 
a convenient device. One of the shelves, 
about half-way up, appears to be double 
The lower board, however, pulls out to a 
length of 24 inches, forming a table on 
which to sort the linen before laying it 
away. In each bedroom a very large closet, 
that utilizes the space under the slope of 
the roof, is fitted with shelves, rods and 
electric light. A part of the closet-space 
in the least desirable bedroom is turned into 
a storage for suitcises and trunks. 
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THE Y. M. C. A. IN THE WAR 


THE RED TRIANGLE IN 
THE HOLY LAND, EGYPT, 
MESOPOTAMIA AND EAST 
AFRICA 


(Continued from page 354.) 


CARAVAN with a hundred camels 
to-day bears Y. M. C. A. supplies 
to the farthest desert outposts, over 
that ancient way on which the 

traders’ caravan brought Joseph into slav- 
ery. Thousands of soldiers have been 
writing to their homes in Y. M. C. A. tents 
near the foot of Mount Sinai where Moses 
received the Ten Commandments. Thou- 
sands more have been sheltered in scores of 
Y. M. C. A. marquees, set up on plains 
where Abraham is said to have pitched his 
tent; and near the reputed site of the Gar- 
den of Eden fifty “Y” secretaries are serv- 
ing the soldiers in ways the Y. M. C. A. 
has found to be most acceptable. 

A hundred thousand soldiers have been 
welcomed and cheered and sent on their 
way at Alexandria, on the Mediterranean, 
at the gateway of Suez, where Mark 
preached the Gospel. In Egypt, in Mesopo- 
tamia, in East Africa, in Palestine, the Red 
Triangle is carrying its message of cheer, 
and the Y. M. C. A. is carrying on its work, 
sometimes from underground dugouts, and 
from those that have been dug into the 
communication trenches within three miles 
of Gaza! 

Almost any time in Mesopotamia and in 
Palestine, and in Egypt, you may see a long 
line of these fighters of many nations plow- 
ing their way through sand that shifts so 
that they do not seem to be making any 
headway at all, toward the nearest Y. M. 
C. A. Often in Mesopotamia it is on a 
plain where all the intrenchments are so 
dug in that you get no hint at all of an 
army, nor any indication of human life in 
that whole, great barren land, until a white 
board appears against its gray background, 
bearing the sign of the Red Triangle. Into 
the dugout the soldiers step, and imme- 
diately, no matter of what blood they may 
be, they are at home, in the midst of that 
weird, unfamiliar desert. 

The Red Triangle has followed the trail 
of the soldier—has helped break trail for 
him, in fact—in the Orient since the very 
beginning of the fighting there. It was the 
first sign seen in any camp during the early 
days of the Sinai Campaign, when the 


troops were encamped along the east bank 
of the Suez Canal. It struggled onward 
with the troops as the Turks were forced 
back from Romani into Palestine. Not an 
important station along the line—Kantara, 
Romani, Bir-el-Abd, Mazar, El Arish, 
Hafa, Khan Yunis, and Deir-el-Belah—has 
been without its “Y” center with recrea- 
tional marquees, devotional tents, and can- 
teen headquarters. 

There are Institute branches for white 
troops at Nairobi, Tanga, Kilwa, Lindi, and 
in Dar-es-Salaam on the seacoast, at Ki- 
kesse, Morogoro, Dodoma, and Tabora on 
the Central Railway. For the Indians there 
is work under two Indian secretaries in 
Dar-es-Salaam and Nairobi. At Dar-es- 
Salaam there is also a special headquarters 
for “Cape boys” and carriers, presided over 
by a Kikuyu boy from the Scotch mission 
near Nairobi. <A colored secretary from 
America leads the work among the colored 
troops, and is also known to every carrier 
and “Cape boy.” At Dar-es-Salaam in three 
months the program included fifty-nine bio- 
scope entertainments for white troops, 
thirty-three for Indians, twenty-three for 
“Cape boys,’ nineteen for carriers, and 
seven for officers and sisters. 


WHAT WILL THE Y. M. 
C. A. DO WITH THIRTY- 
FIVE MILLION DOLLARS? 
BY JAMES H. COLLINS 


IGHT on the heels of the first Lib- 
erty Loan came the Red Cross, 
asking for $100,000,000. And close 
behind the second Loan, which ran 

into Food Pledge Week, comes the Y. M. 
C. A., asking for $35,000,000. Which 
seems to show that in war times there is 
something going on all the while. 

Just a few months ago the Y. M. C. A. 
asked for $5,000,000 and got it. So this 
new campaign raises two questions which 
the average citizen may reasonably ask be- 
fore writing out the check for his con- 
tribution. 

One thing is fundamental about the sol- 
dier everywhere. He likes to receive letters, 
and he wants to write home. He has mighty 
few facilities for writing, because he cannot 
carry paper and envelopes with him, and 
postage stamps would be spoiled in his 
pockets in a day, and there is no place 
around an army cantonment for him to 
write, even if he had stationery, except the 
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Y. M. C. A. tent or building. Soldiers have 
written letters on the backs of labels soaked 
from beef cans, and on the margins of news- 
papers, or any other old scrap of paper 
that they could lay their hands on. So, 
one of the best examples of how the Y. M. 
C. A. spends money is found in this letter- 
writing service for the soldier, which is 
only one of its many activities. 

A million sheets of paper daily calls for 
half a million envelopes and a million post- 
age stamps. Suppose you got as close a 
price as a quarter of a cent per sheet of 
letter paper and per envelope. That would 
amount to between $4,000 and $5,000 a day, 
or $1,500,000 a year, not counting Sundays. 
It takes time to print all this stationery, 
ship it to the different camps. Considerable 
supplies have to be carried ahead. Prob- 
ably there is $100,000 tied up in stationery 
all the time. Then there are the postage 
stamps. From $300 to $450 worth of post- 
age stamps are sold daily in each Y. M. 
C. A. building at a big cantonment, and 
as some of these cantonments have from six 
to ten separate buildings, the daily sales 
run from $2,000 to $5,000. At the very 
reasonable estimate of $200 worth of 
stamps sold daily in five hundred Y. M. 
C. A. buildings, there is $100,000 involved. 
Which is money tied up permanently, for 
Uncle Sam gives no credit on postage 
stamps, and several days’ supplies must be 
carried ahead. 

Supplies ? 

The Y. M. C. A. has a whole division de- 
voted to the purchase and distribution of 
supplies and equipment to its five hundred 
buildings in this country, and an immense 
floor space in Madison Square Garden, 
New York, has been used for storing and 
serving out the stuff. Each building or tent 
must have an outfit consisting of nearly one 
hundred separate items, such as its stock of 
paper, stamps, pencils, pens, postcards, 
pocket Testaments, and other things sold or 
given to the soldiers, and also a piano, a 


moving picture machine, phonographs, and 
other fixtures. This division has given a 
single order for one hundred million sheets 
of letter paper. It bought four hundred 
moving picture outfits at a cost of about 
$250 each, hundreds of electric light outfits 
for use with stereopticons, and hundreds of 
stoves to heat its buildings, and bales of 
blankets to keep the Y. M. C. A. workers 
warm. It spent $50,000 for assembly tents, 
forty by eighty feet, one hundred and fifty 
of them, purchased in all parts of the 
country. 

Does the soldier want to read? The As- 
sociation has libraries and reading rooms. 
Does he want to study? It provides lec- 
tures and educational courses. Does he 
need a banker’ Large sums of money are 
handled by the Y. M. C. A. secretaries for 
enlisted men, and in a big camp at least 
$100,000 monthly is required to cash checks. 

The typical Y. M. C. A. building or tent 
in an army camp must be open for business 
about 5.30 o’clock in the morning, or as 
soon as the enlisted man is up. For it 
seems as though he is hardly out of his 
blankets before he wants something that 
can only be obtained there. And all day 
long, until “taps” are sounded at night, and 
even after that if he can find opportunity, 
he is coming to the Association building to 
write letters, get books and trinkets, attend 
classes, hear lectures, see entertainments, 
take part in services and singing, and ask 
for information and advice. 

There is a physical bureau with three 
hundred physical directors scattered through 
the many camps and cantonments, provid- 
ing organized play and exercise designed to 
draw every man in camp into some form of 
recreation—baseball, playground ball, bas- 
ket ball, volley ball, boxing, quoits, wrest- 
ling, and other games, Big athletic meets 
are promoted with baseball leagues in each 
camp, and a series of games between dif- 
ferent camps, and boxing and wrestling 
matches. 





BRONZE PORTRAITS OF OUR 
SOLDIERS 


Americans are universally patriotic. They 
give generously of time and funds to any 
one of any land who needs help. They re- 
spond liberally to all national appeals, but 
in their zealous allegiance are apt to forget 
the duty they owe their own families. This 
war is showing people that a new manner 
of history must be written—that of the 
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individual who takes part in it, as well as 
its national aspect. History usually takes 
little account of the individual hero through 
whose valiant efforts success was won. 
Why not honor our warriors and also pre- 
serve a record of their brave struggle for 
our safety and happiness by having their 
pictures made in the form of a bronze bas- 
relief. Bronze is a fitting medium through 
which to immortalize our boys at the front, 
for it is dignified and enduring. 
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It Will Soon Be 
Time for Early 
Spring Planting 


Our Garden Service De- 
partment, in charge of Eloise 
Roorbach, is ready and will- 
ing to assist you with your 
garden planning. 


Write to her to-day. She will 
be pleased to hear from you. 


ADDRESS 
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Is Your Son in France ? 


Are any of your relatives or friends in 
any branch of the service ? 


If so, commemorate their service to 
their country with 


A Portrait in Bronze 


In every. age, great achievement or heroi 
sacrifice has been accorded loving recognition by 
its symbolic perpetuation in artistic and endur 
ing bronze. Thus have we come to associate 
bronze with the loftiest expression of artistic 
portraiture, and as the happiest and most fitting 
medium through which to manifest our admira- 
tion or recognition of extraordinary accomplish 
ment. 

Our artists and sculptors will get into our 
original solid bronze portraits not only the like- 
ness but all the character and strength that you 
see and admire in the individual. 

Tedious sittings are quite obviated, as these 
bronze portraits are reproduced direct from pho 
tographs or other likeness furnished by you. 

Among our recent distinguished patrons are 
Major-General Pershing, Major Robert Bacon 
and Lt.-Commander Kenneth Whiting, of whom 
we have recently completed excellent bronze por 
traits which have elicited expressions of enthu 
siastic approval. 

We will accept commissions for executing a 
limited number of these superb portraits in 
bronze at the prices given below. 

Four by six Inches, One hundred dollars 

Five by seven inches, One hundred and forty dollars 

Six by eight inches, One hundred and seventy dollars 

Seven by nine inches, Two hundred dollars 

Duplicates from twenty-five to fifty dollars each 
We will be pleased to send you a copy of our brochure 

on request. Mention the Touchstone Magazine. 


The Hunt Metal Specialties Company 
118 East Twenty-eighth Street 


Phone, Madison Square, One-one-two-seven 
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Farr’s Hardy , 
Plant Specialties —BurpeesSeeds Grow— 


gs. Me pe ene eer oe Send for Burpee’s Annual, the Leading Ameri 
is a book of 112 pages, 30 of which are full page can Seed Catalog. A book of 182 pages, fully 
illustrations (13 in natural color). It is really illustrated. It is mailed free a 

a treatise on the hardy garden, containing in- f 


formation on upward of 500 varieties of Peonies W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO. 
(the most complete collection in existence), Burpee Buildings, Philadelphia 
Lemoine’s new and rare Deutzias, Philadelphus 
and Lilacs, and the Irises (both Japanese and 
German) of which I have all the newer intro- 
ductions as well as the old-time favorites. 

















Garden lovers who do not have the Sixth 
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206 Garfield Avenue, Wyomissing, Penna. 
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Boddington’s 
SEEDS 
Reliable Always 
Our catalogue contains a complete list 
of seeds, bulbs, implements, insect 


cides, etc., of every kind. Send 
free copy 


Arthur T. Boddington Co., Dept. T, 128 Chambers St., N. Y 











| Townsend’s Triplex 


opERCOLAg™ ‘1 The Greatest Grass Cutter on Earth 


rEA HOUSES Cuts a Swath 86 inches Wide 


Drawn by one horse and operated by one man, 


the TRIPLEX MOWER will mow more lawn in a 


SUMMER HOUSES 
GARDEN ACCESSORIES 
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Eastern Office: 6 East 39th St., New York 2 ~ ? 
: horse-drawn mowers with three horses and three 
men. 


» eee : Send for catalogue illustrating 
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and ask for Catalogue “T-29" Ss. P. TOWNSEND & CO 
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CITY PLANNING PROGRESS: COM- 
PILED BY THE AMERICAN INSTI- 
TUTE OF ARCHITECTS COMMITTEE 
ON TOWN PLANNING 


ITY planning is the name given to a 

science and art that has existed since 
the beginning of civilization, but which 
recently has been given new direction and 
a much more vital and comprehensive pur- 
pose. Enormous sums of money have been 
wasted in our cities because it was’ not ex- 
pended according to a comprehensive plan 
for general expansion. This book has been 
compiled by the “Town Planning Commit- 
tee of the American Institute of Archi- 
tects,” to meet the wide-spread and insistent 
demand for information on a subject that 
influences every citizen in the country. The 
illustrations were chosen from a great num- 
ber as being most typical of city planning 
in various cities and towns in the country. 
Throughout the book particular stress has 
been laid on the economic and engineering 
side of city planning. It insists, throughout, 
that all cities should start on a foundation 
of economic practicableness and good busi- 
ness that it must be something that will ap 
peal to the business man and manufacturer 
as well as to the residents who feel the need 
of beauty, in other words “the city beauti- 
ful must be built upon the foundation of the 
city practical.” The book is ‘not copy- 
righted because the committee feels that 
the material should be in the hands of every 
citizen in the United States and this could 
only be done through wide-spread quotation 
in the newspapers and magazines. The 
hook is intensely interesting as well as in- 
spiring. It is profusely illustrated and is 
of special value to artists, public spirited 
people, schools and libraries. (Published 
by The Journal of the American Institute of 
\rchitects, Washington, D. C. 207 pages. 
Illustrated.) 


CREATORS OF DECORATIVE 
STYLES: BY WALTER A. DYER 


6 HE American mind as a rule is 

utilitarian in type,” says Walter A. 
Dyer. “It desires to learn why it learns 
what it learns, to what use it may put its 
learning. The average American reader 
demands some practical raison d’etre for 
any work which purports to be study or 
analysis or investigation in a field that does 


not obviously touch the manifold interests 
of his daily life. ” This book leaves no 
doubt whatsoever in the mind of the reader 
as to why certain types of furniture are 
suitable to American homes and others are 
not. Mr. Dyer has long been recognized 
as authority on Americana. He goes im- 
mediately to the core of his subject, gives 
us history and tradition of different dec- 
orative styles and their influence on Ameri- 
can home furnishing. What is style, what 
is its significance, what are the distinguish- 
ing features of varieties of styles and 
periods, by what standards shall we judge 
of excellence, is all this talk of styles and 
periods the mere chatter of pseudo-artistic 
cult or does it vitally concern us? These 
are questions advanced and explained in the 
chapters of this beautifully illustrated and 
valuable contribution to American home 
furnishing. (Published by Doubleday, 
Page and Company, Garden City, New 
York. 177 pages. Illustrated. Price $3.00 
net. ) 


THE LAW AND THE WOMAN: BY 
ROSE FALLS BRES 


HIS book, dedicated to the Woman’s 

Press Club of New York City, deals 
with woman’s legal status from every as- 
pect. The first part of the book is de- 
voted to a history of law as it touches 
woman, and the body of the book deals with 
the many varying laws as they affect 
women in several states. [Each state is dealt 
with separately so that the book has uni- 
versal value to women who wish to know 
the laws of child labor, property ownership, 
divorce, suffrage, inheritance, tax and so 
on. It is a technical book of great value to 
every woman in the land. (Published by 
the American Printing Office, Brooklyn, 
New York. 170 pages. Price $2.00 net.) 


NATURE NEIGHBORS: BY NINE 
SCIENTISTS 


HAT better reading matter could be 

placed in a child’s hands than this 
group of eleven books on birds, animals, 
flowers and minerals? No fairy story is of 
more absorbing interest to a child than the 
books of Nature Neighbors. The volumes 
are written by such scientists as David Starr 
Jordon, John Merle Coulter, Gerard Alan 
Abbott, Lynds Jones, Harold B. Shinn, 
Thomas Crowder Chamberlain, Oliver 
Cummings Farrington, William Kerr Hig- 
ley and Dr. Albert Schneider. The informa- 
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tion is given in simple language that any 
child can understand and the pictures are so 
beautiful that they become precious even to 
the child who has not yet learned to read. 
Each volume contains blank note pages so 
that the student may make a record of his 
own observation, mount clippings or make 
pencil or water color illustrations. These 
blank pages if filled by a school boy or girl 
during the summer vacation will prove of 
lasting interest throughout the whole life. 
In the old days students of botany were re- 
quired to gather and mount specimens of 
many of the flowers in the neighborhood. 
Today, however, they are taught to draw 
these flowers, to color them, sometimes even 
to photograph them. Such studies could be 
preserved in these blank pages. 

The books are beautifully illustrated with 
color plates. The series of eleven volumes 
contain six-hundred-and-forty-eight — full 
page color plates with over fifteen-hundred 
colored specimens of birds, plants, animals 
and minerals commonly found in North 
America. Through the efforts of the Amer- 
ican Audubon Association these volumes 
are published. Therefore their accuracy can 
be relied upon. Six of them are devoted to 
bird life, two to animals and the others 
to plants and minerals. (Published by the 
American Audubon Association. — Illus- 
trated. Price, $34.50. They are also sold 
on the installment plan.) 


A STUDY OF VIRGIL’S DESCRIP- 
TIONS OF NATURE: BY MABEL 
LOUISE ANDERSON 


M ISS ANDERSON has given us in this 
book a study in an entirely new field 
of investigation, therefore it will appeal to 
the students of psychology and general 
modern literature as fully as it will to 
students of the classics. It does not deal 
with Virgil’s literary style in writing, but 
rather with the artistry by which he was 
consciously or unconsciously governed 
when writing his descriptions of nature. 
The book is divided into chapters dealing 
with the technicalities of form, mood and 
sense appeals. In the introduction we read, 
“It is difficult to discuss poetic descriptions 
both sympathetically and judicially. It is 
equally difficult to analyze the technique of 
any artistic production without entailing the 
loss of its beauty. But, inasmuch as all 
artistic, technical principles have been for- 
mulated through such minute analysis, it 
has not seemed inappropriate to examine 
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these principles of artistry which Virgil 
followed.” Miss Anderson is a member of 
the American College Quill Club, a national 
fraternity of college men and women, in 
terested in the pursuit of letters and jour- 
nalism. Her book will doubtless have a 
wide circulation among the college men 
and women of the country. (Published by 
Richard G. Badger, Boston. 224 pages 
Price, $1.25 net.) 


PICTORIAL PHOTOGRAPHY, ITS 
PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICE: BY 
PAUL L. ANDERSON 


HE time has passed when the majority 

of photographers are willing to sim 
ply expose their plate and then take that 
precious exposure to a department store and 
let some inexperienced clerk develop and 
print it. Now-a-days the man who has 
taken a photograph that he knows he may 
never again have an opportunity to take, 
will not trust it out of his hands until he 
sees the perfect print in his possession. 
The art of developing and printing has until 
recently been so complicated and knowledge 
so scarce that few people except profes 
sionals made any attempt to develop thei! 
own negatives. 

This book by Mr. Anderson has been 
written in response to urgent demands for a 
book on photography written from a scien- 
tific standpoint, but in language that is not 
too technical for the amateur to grasp. The 
volume is divided into five parts: apparatus, 
negative modifications, printing methods, 
color, and miscellaneous. Each of these 
main departments have been divided in such 
a way that no aspect of the subject has been 
neglected. The book is therefore of great 
value to whoever wishes information upon 
the subject of exposure, development, print- 
ing, retouching, enlarging, in fact upon any- 
thing that makes for a more perfectly 
exposed and developed and printed photo- 
graph. Many diagrams and photographs 
add to the value of this book. (Published 
by J. B. Lippincott Company, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania. Illustrated. 301 pages. 
Price, $2.50 net.) 


THE LIVABLE HOUSE, ITS GARDEN: 
BY RUTH DEAN 


HEN Aymar Embury undertook his 
“Livable House Series” he soon saw 
that there must be one book devoted to gar- 
dens. How else could a house be livable, 
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without a garden about it? The writing of 
the garden volume he put into the experi- 
enced hands of Ruth Dean. The book is il- 
lustrated with one hundred full-page photo- 
eraphs of beautiful gardens chosen by Miss 
Dean to illustrate different phases of the 
art of gardening. The pictures in them- 
selves contain many hints of value to those 
who wish to make their houses more beauti- 
ful, even without the helpful text. 

The chapters are devoted to “The 
Grounds as a Whole,” “General Planting,” 
“The Flower Garden,” “Garden Furnish- 
ings,” and the “Times and Seasons” when 
planting had best be done. The book is 
uniform with the three other books of the 
series. Mr. Embury says, “That a lot of 
flower beds does not necessarily make a 
garden. Landscape architecture has, like all 
arts a certain scientific side, and although 
its principles are perhaps not as fixed and 
definite as, let us say, the principles of 
mechanical engineering, it, nevertheless, has 
basic and fundamental laws which have 
been discovered through a series of experi- 
ments, and landscape work which is not 
in accordance with these laws will in- 
evitably fall short of the desired result.” 
This little book will go far toward making 
people acquainted with the fact that the 
house and the garden are not two things 
but one indivisible quality when a home is 
to be made. (Published by Moffat, Yard 
& Co., New York. Illustrated. 174 pages. 
Price, $2.50 net.) 


SECOND WIND: 
TILDEN 

HE “dignity of labor’ has become a 

cant phrase glibly used by many per- 
sons who have no first hand acquaintance 
with real work of any kind This is unfor- 
tunate. For that dignity, inherent in all 
useful effort, and in the worker who spends 
strength of body and brain that mankind 
may be fed, clothed, sheltered, and trans- 
ported from place to place on land and sea, 
is of the very essence of democracy. With- 
out a strong belief in it no modern nation 
can acquire or maintain a spiritual pros- 
perity. 

\ book which gives one a very strong 
sense of that dignity of labor is Freeman 
lilden’s “Second Wind.” It is the true 
story of an old man, Alexander Hadlock, 
who, when he was sixty-two years of age, 
tound himself alone in the world without 
money, influence or friends. Simply that he 
might show himself all in all a man and 
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keep his independence till death should re- 
lease him he went back to the land and after 
eleven years of heroic toil as a farmer he 
has a farm which brings him a sufficient liv- 
ing, and six grade Holstein cows that pro- 
duce not less that sixty pounds of milk per 
day, each, and will all gain for several years. 
Bear in mind the fact that this has all been 
accomplished not by the use of capital, but 
through labor. He has spent long days pull- 
ing stones out of the field, pulverizing the 
earth in seed beds, cultivating until the 
soil has become a dust mulch to save his 
corn even in years of drouth. And he has 
spent long evenings studying the science of 
farming, learning how to measure the 
fodder for his cattle and how to utilize 
modern scientific discoveries and overcome 
local prejudice of other farmers against 
modern ideas. And bear in mind also that 
this work has all been done in the sunset 
years of life. 

The book itself is vigorously and sincere- 
ly written and does not minimize the ardu- 
ous nature of the task. It is no gossamer 
romance of a farm run in fairyland. In- 
stead all the important details are given with 
pleasing clarity. And at this time it is a 
book deserving the consideration of all loyal 
Americans interested in food conservation, 
in the natural resources of the land and in 
the laborer who works it. 

(Second Wind, by Freeman Tilden. 
B. W. Huebsch & Co., $1.00.) 


MAKING SCHOOLS SAFE FROM 
FIRE: BY CHIEF GUERIN 


HIS book, says Chief Guerin, Chair- 

man of the Fire Prevention Committee 
of the Safety First Federation of America, 
is not to be read for pleasure but for in- 
formation. Fire prevention is a big subject 
and every teacher of the public schools, 
every mother and father, every householder, 
business man and factory holder, should in- 
form themselves fully upon this subject 
that not only safeguards themselves, but 
their neighbors and their city. This is a 
small volume but is packed full of in- 
formation, not only on fire prevention 
through cleanliness and building with fire- 
proof materials, but it contains knowledge 
on what to do in case of fire. Every school- 
room in the country should be possessed of 
the information given in the chapters, How 
to Organize a School Fire Drill, How to 
Make the Old School Safe, How to Pro- 
tect the New School from Fire. The book 
is simply a text book and makes no attempt 
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at beautiful illustrations. The few illus- 
trations used are purely technical. (Pub- 
lished by The Pyrene Manufacturing Com 
pany, New York. Illustrated. 77 pages. 
Price, $1.00.) 


PROTECTING YOUR FACTORY 
FROM FIRE: BY CHIEF GUERIN 


HICH is cheapest, to shut your eyes 

to your many fire hazards and have 
your plant burn down, or to take the steps 
necessary for proper fire prevention? This 
is the question handled by fire chief Guerin 
in this his second book on a series of fire 
protection books. When we know that great 
sections of a city are destroyed and many 
lives lost through the carelessness of one 
person we realize how universal the educa- 
tion of people on this subject must be be- 
fore the safety of any community is assured. 
This booklet is purely one of information 
and as such, is exceedingly valuable. (Pub- 
lished by The Pyrene Manufacturing Com- 
pany, New York. Illustrated. 77 pages. 


Price, $1.00.) 


DADDY’S BED TIME BIRD STORIES: 
BY MARY GRAHAM BONNER 

HESE whimsical little tales are meant 

to be read to children just before the 
sandman appears. They are full of outdoor 
lore and fairy fancy, giving the children 
scope for imagination as well as respect for 
the little outdoor creatures that sing to them 
and live happy lives with their parents, 
playing about in the sun, having little adven- 
tures, much as though they were human 
people. Four full-page color illustrations 
by Florence Choate and Elizabeth Curtis, 
add to the child’s pleasure in this charming 
little book of stories. (Published by Fred- 
erick A. Stokes Company, New York. 120 
pages. Price .60 net.) 


DADDY’S BED TIME OUTDOOR 
STORIES: BY MARY GRAHAM BON- 
NER 


HIS little volume, uniform with 

Daddy's fairy, animal and bird stories, 
contains a number of delightful short stories 
about frogs, turtles, grasshoppers, lizards 
and all sorts of interesting outdoor crea- 
tures. It is illustrated with four full-page 
pictures by Florence Choate and Elizabeth 
Curtis. (Published by Frederick A. Stokes 
Company, New York. 120 pages. Price, 
.60 net.) 
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WOMEN WAR WORKERS: BY REP- 
RESENTATIVE WORKERS, WITH A 
FOREWORD BY LADY JELLICOE. 
EDITED BY GILBERT STONE 


W: JMEN have arisen in their millions. 
not only in England, but in every 
warring country, and taken up the work 
temporarily laid down by men. This book 
places before the reader a microcosmog- 
raphy in which woman replaces man and in 
which the view-point is war work rather 
than peaceful endeavor or personal charac- 
teristics. Each chapter is written by some 
woman who had served in munition work, 
agriculture, as postman, street car conduc- 
tors, delivery clerk, bank clerk, etc. There 
is one chapter on “Nursing at the French 
Front” and one on “Facts, Figures and the 
Future.” The book is tremendously inter 
esting and should be widely read. ( Pub- 
lished by Thomas Y. Crowell Co., New 
York. Illustrated. 320 pages. Price $1.65 
net. ) 


THE TEMPERAMENTAL 
HUSBAND: BY MAY 
HEATON VORSE 

(Continued from page 396) 
told us she had to go. When she’s out with 
me, she’s got to mind you,” said Robert 
virtuously. 

“Then we came along’’—Sarah took up 
the tale—‘‘and Beatrice whispered to me, 
‘Even if he is mean to us, don’t let’s be 
mean to him. Give him back the tin-foil.’” 
Sarah’s head went up with pride, her face 
was alight. “And, mother, I gave it right 
back to him!” 

“So then I thought,” said Robert, “now 
I’ll cheer them up, for they were still sad, 
so we made it up, all fine and beautiful, 
and came home singing ‘Oh, be joyful.’” 

They took up their burden again and 
their song. 

It was a confused tale. 


Everything had 
happened that afternoon. Woman had been 


guileful, man brutal. Woman had outwit- 
ted man with unworthy craft and he had 
used upon her his weapon of brute force. 
Unconsciously they had fought the old 
battle of the ages over again and then, at 
the end, sweetness having prevailed, they 
had come home in harmony, a light in their 
eyes, and “Oh, be joyful” on their lips, hav- 
ing made a noble truce; having, for the 
moment, forgotten that woman’s ways are 
dubious and man’s violent. 








